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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HERE was a_ sense of anti-climax 

about Mr. Baldwin’s speech on Con- 

Servative policy at the Coliseum on 
Wednesday. It had been freely suggested 
that the object of the meeting was to show 
where the Conservative Party stands in relation 
to tariffs and the Empire, in view of the renewal 
of interest in the subject and of the uncertainty 
of the situation created by Lord Beaverbrook’s 
campaign for Empire Free Trade. This it did, 
but there were those who asked why the statement 


‘ should have been made when it was, as they saw 


in it no real advance. But scrutiny reveals two 
important particulars in which the policy outlined 
by Mr. Baldwin on Wednesday marks ia big 
advance on his policy: at the time of the General 
Election. ‘‘ Safeguarding ’’ is still the word, but 
now it is to be a much bigger thing. At the time 
of the Election the proposal was that facilities 


for the safeguarding of industries should be in- 
creased, but the onus of proof of the desirability 
of safeguarding was still to rest on the industries 
themselves. Now an important change is 
announced. Mr. Baldwin says that if the Conser- 
vatives get back into power the Government 
themselves must be the judge. 


This, in effect, means Protection, with the im- 
portant exception of foodstuffs, which Mr. Baldwin 
once more categorically exempted from his pro- 
posals. The tariff question is definitely on the 
map again, and if things go on as they have begun 
it looks as though the next Election, like that of 
1923, will be fought virtually on a Protectionist 
issue. The cleavage is quite plain, for although 
Labour is not a solid Free Trade party in the old 
sense, and there would probably be serious heart- 
searchings among Labour supporters in Yorkshire 
and other industrial areas, yet the Labour Party 
by its international leanings is pledged towards 
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the removal of tariffs generally and the settlement 
of the problem by international agreements rather 
than by the raising of tariff walls. 


The other advance marked by Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech was his proposal for Imperial Rationaliza- 
tion. He foreshadowed a series of conferences 
between industrialists and business men of this 
country and the Dominions, with the object of 
effecting co-operation and amalgamations towards 
the ideal of Imperial economic unity. This 
places the task of Imperial co-ordination first 
upon industry itself, which has always been the 
Conservative method of tackling industrial 
problems; and indeed such a method was only 
to be expected in view of Mr. Baldwin’s earlier 
criticism of the Government for its interference 
in the coal trade. His ambition to see the Empire 
an economic unit brings the party, in aspiration, 
into line with the Empire Crusaders, but with 
Lord Beaverbrook’s policy itself Mr. Baldwin 
was able to shake hands only at a chilling 
distance. ‘‘ Whether the day may come when 
the British Empire . ... may be guarded by one 
tariff with a vast area of Free Trade within, I 
know not. These things are in the distant future.” 
Not unnaturally in the circumstances, the Empire 
Crusade Committee immediately afterwards passed 
a resolution the effect of which seems likely to 
mean repudiation of the official Conservative 
policy. What effect this situation will have, 
when the time arrives, on Conservative fortunes 
at the polls it is impossible to say until it is seen 
what political pull Lord Beaverbrook’s scheme 
has in the constituencies. Mr. Baldwin himself 
claimed that under this new policy nothing could 


stop Conservatives from a great victory within the 
next two years. 


One point in Mr. Baldwin’s remarks on safe- 
guarding was particularly worth noting. He 
remarked that the process of rationalization 
demanded that industries engaged in it should 
be protected while setting their houses in order. 
This observation has a moral. There is an 
essential difference between safeguarding for 
a limited period and safeguarding permanently 
or for an indefinite period. A safeguarding 
measure limited to four or five years would give 
industries a chance to reorganize in safety and 
equip themselves to face successfully the open 
competition that would ensue; the other, by 
lowering the pressure of competition, might put 
a premium on inefficiency. It will be well if the 
implications of this are understood and borne in 
mind when policies are being formulated. 


Meantime the task of economic reconstruc- 
tion at home and in the Empire seems 
unlikely to have to wait for a change of Govern- 
ment. The Imperial economic conference is to 
meet in October at the same time as the Imperial 
Conference, and among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed is the possibility of bulk purchase of 
Dominion produce. The Government’s plans 
for a National Economic Council are going 
forward, and the names of the permanent advisers 
are expected to be announced shortly. Two 


names regarded as likely are those of Mr. H., D, 
Henderson, who has recently resigned the editor. 
ship of the Nation, and Mr. Tom Jones; and 
rumour is busy over the addition of a third, 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole, whose name was freely 
mentioned in connexion with these appointments 
at the outset, was offered the position, and 
refused. 


The Naval Conference has not yet reached the 
stage of discussing figures, but this delay will 
astonish nobody who has followed the work of 
the League’s Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission, and has seen the difficulty of drawing 
up, in tabular form, the different criteria of naval 
armaments. The fact that the British-and the 
French have so nearly reached a compromise, 
which will take into account both the British 
desire for limitation by categories and the French 
desire for limitation by total tonnage, is extremely 
encouraging. Global limitation is obviously 
attractive to countries with small navies since it 
enables them to concentrate on submarines and 
light craft, but it is equally obvious that one 
country’s liberty to devote a very great propor- 
tion of its total tonnage to any particular category 
of ship would give no feeling of security to 
another country whose geographical position 
demanded considerable strength in every cate- 
gory. What now remains to be done before 
the Anglo-French agreement is completed is to 
decide how large a proportion of tonnage may 
be transferred from one category to another. 


There seems to be a tendency in the French 
Delegation to concentrate on national require- 
ments, or what are conceived to be national 
requirements, quite irrespective of the ratio to 
be drawn up between the naval strength of 
different countries. This tendency, however, is 
probably designed merely to reinforce the French 
argument that, having longer lines of communica- 
tion to protect, France should not be expected 
to accept naval parity with Italy. This Franco- 
Italian question has not yet come up for discus- 
sion, and will only do so when the delegates 
reach the stage of filling in the figures. But there 
is an encouraging report to the effect that a 
compromise will be reached to save Italian pres- 
tige. Apparently, the governments at the Con- 
ference would pledge themselves not to exceed 
a maximum tonnage, which would be the same 
for all, and would thus assert the principle of 
complete parity. They would then go on, how- 
ever, to make a voluntary declaration of the total 
tonnage which they propose to have during the 
duration of the Convention, and this would enable 
Italy, while maintaining her right to parity with 
France, to agree’ not to put that right into 
practice. Such a compromise might lead the way 
to a solution of what had previously threatened 


to be the most difficult political problem to be 
discussed. 


Meanwhile, Socialist opposition to a prelimin- 
ary appropriation in the German budget for a 
second ‘‘ pocket battleship’? may quite well 
develop into a political crisis: the Socialist Party 
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j resented in the Coalition Government and 
maa 52 seats out of 490 in the Reichstag. 
Vorwaerts, the party’s official organ, pointed out 
on Tuesday that the Defence Ministry’s intention 
to build the six ten-thousand-ton vessels allowed 
by the Versailles Treaty would cost at least 
£24,000,000 and would have the most unfortunate 
effects on the policy of Germany’s neighbours to 
East and West. Since the total tonnage of the 
Polish Navy is only four thousand tons, it is 
obviously not a danger to Germany, and there 
is no point in so frightening the Poles that they 
might build until it became so. As for France, 
it has already been made apparent on several 
occasions at the Naval Conference that the effect 
of the German’ naval programme is to make that 
country more reluctant to agree to naval reduc- 
tion. | The Socialists hesitated to wreck the 
Coalition in the debates on the construction of 
the Ersatz-Preussen, the first ‘‘ pocket battleship,’’ 
but political tasks ahead of the country are not 
quite so grave now as they were then, and the 
Socialist Party may not fear the responsibility 
of fighting to the end. 


There is a certain hypocrisy about the questions 
the Foreign Secretary is called upon to answer 
in regard to Russian propaganda. As Mr. 
Henderson pointed out on Monday in the House 
of Commons, he has been called upon to reply 
to a hundred and one questions on Russia since 
the end of October last, and most of the questions 
are put solely with the object of harassing a 
minister whose principal endeavours are, and 
should be, devoted to the progress of the Naval 
Conference. It is true that in reply to these 
questions, Mr. Arthur Henderson gives very little 
more information than used to be given by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain himself, but everyone with 
any sense of reality knows that the Russian pledge 
not to indulge in propaganda has very little value, 
and if we begin paying too much attention to 
the anti-British comments printed in the Isvestya, 
the Russians will be fully entitled to reply by 
quoting some of the remarks in our own Die-hard 
Press. The British and Russian systems are con- 
tradictory, and no number of pledges will make 
them compatible with each other. We, in this 
country, have no love of Bolshevism and of its 
excesses, but the majority of us realize how much 
ignorance may foster distrust and hatred, and we 
should be poor patriots if we allowed our dislike 
of the form of government chosen by some other 
country to hinder the development of our trade 
and industry at a time of their greatest crisis, 


Lord Salisbury somewhat exaggerates the extent 
of the victory of the House of Lords over the time 
limit amendment to the Unemployment Insurance 
Bill. As Lord Halsbury says, the object of the 
Lords’ amendment was to get rid of the juveniles, 
and the Commons’ amendment ‘does not get rid 
of them. Nevertheless, the Lords have vindicated 
their right to an effective share in legislation. 
The moral effect of the action taken by the Gov- 
ernment in concession to their criticism will be 
considerable. A Labour Government, on a 


question of serious concern to it, has in some 
degree 


! 


climbed down. The Labour Left 
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have been made to feel that the responsible ele- 
ments in the party are not prepared to snatch 
at the first pretext for a campaign against the 
House of Lords. It is unfortunate that, having 
decided on concession, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
made it ungracious by complaints that the House 
of Lords criticizes Labour Bills ‘‘ as a sub-com- 
mittee of the Tory. Party.”’ The present 
Government have had very little reason to grumble 
at the Lords, and the use of such peevish language 
is not conducive to the co-operation which, as 
Mr. Churchill suggested, might follow on the 
settlement of the dispute over the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill. 


The debate on the Bill to banish children from 
barges in the cause of compulsory education 
provided an interesting discussion on the relative 
claims of the State and the individual. There is 
something to be said on both sides. It is wrong 
that the children of bargees should be deprived 
by force of circumstances of the education to 
which they are entitled (though there are worse 
things than being educated to be good bargees) ; 
but there is a good deal more than mere senti- 
mentality in the argument against forcibly 
exiling children from their parents, and even 
wives from their husbands. There seems to be no 
certain evidence that barge children are 
unhealthy: some of those who have worked 
among them protest that they are above the 
average in physique; and as apparently the 
chief centres in which the reclaimed children 
would have to be dumped are Birmingham and 
Brentford, there seems little likelihood that in 
present conditions their lot would be much 
healthier. It now seems that exclusion will be 
limited to the period of school terms. There are 
only a few thousands of barge children in the 
land, and a few boarding schools specially 
provided for them would settle the matter. 


The senseless and insolent scheme to acquire 
Syon House and grounds against the will of its 
owner and transform it into a sewage farm has 
been dropped by the Rivers Committee of the 
Middlesex County Council. It has been dropped, 
however, only because the whole Press and a 
number of eminent authorities, including the 
President of the Royal Academy, the Director 
of Kew Gardens, the President of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, protested strongly against 
a folly which would have destroyed incomparable 
trees and the most beautiful reach of the river 
easily accessible to Londoners. The point is not 
that enlightened public opinion can still defeat 
such projects of destruction. The real point is 
that such projects can be put forward and seriously 
considered by bodies as responsible as that which 
erred over Syon House. Saving particular 
and very celebrated beauty spots by eleventh-hour 
protests is no satisfactory policy. Protests of that 
kind cannot be aroused against milder acts of 
vandalism in areas less famous for beauty, and 
scores of such acts may do more harm in the 
aggregate to the amenities of the country and of 
towns than would be involved in one gross out- 
rage which startled the public into action. 
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THE LIBERALS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 


T is natural that Conservatives should be 

annoyed with the Government for surrendering 

to the Liberals on the Coal Mines Bill; they 
would have been wiser, perhaps, not to show 
their vexation so plainly. Liberal and Conserva- 
tive policy on this Bill is not the same. They 
were united in their destructive criticism on the 
second reading, and their joint opposition forced 
Mr. Graham to promise to recast his Bill. But the 
two parties had different ideas about what should 
be fin the Bill: while Liberals disliked the quota 
system and the marketing organization in Part 
I, Conservatives equally disliked the idea of 
compulsory amalgamations to which the Liberals 
were attached. 

In these circumstances one of two things had 
to happen. Either the Liberals and Conserva- 
tives had to meet and adjust their differences, if 
that were possible, so that they could impose 
joint terms on the Government, or the Govern- 
ment had to make their own terms with one or 
other of the two Opposition parties. The first 
course would have been preferable, for Parliament 
would then have become in effect a Council of 
State with all parties united in an effort to save the 
industry and convert it into what would virtually 
have been a big public utility trust. Labour 
would have agreed to any proposal the united 
Opposition parties had made, provided only that 
it secured the reduction of hours. But no attempt 
seems to have been made to secure joint action 
between the opposition parties, and for that the 
Conservatives are chiefly to blame. Their domi- 
nant tactical idea still is that any working arrange- 
ment with the Liberals is against the Conserva- 
tive interest. We disagree, for reasons that have 
more than once been advanced in this place. 
The theory on which this refusal to work with 
the Liberals is based, that the Conservatives 
can manage ’’ the Labour Party, has already 
been proved to be wrong, for on this Coat Bill 
Labour has gone to the Liberals and surrendered 
at discretion. 

The result will almost certainly be a Bill that 
‘Conservatives will like less than the Bill 
they might have had by adjustment of their 
differences with the Liberals. The Liberals will 
continue to exercise an influence in the House of 
Commons that is wholly disproportionate to their 
numbers, and it cannot be good either for the 
country or for the Conservative Party that policy 
should be determined by the smallest and least 
united of the parties. The country in its present 
mood is exceedingly impressionable, and if the 
Liberal Party can produce evidence of its influ- 
ence and success, that will certainly not 
strengthen the Conservative appeal to the elec- 
tors. Even greater is the danger to the Con- 
Sservative Party of any permanent working 
arrangement between the Liberals and _ the 
Labour Party if that were possible. The official 
Conservative calculation has been that it would 
pay them to unite with Labour in crushing the 
Liberals, because in any straight fight between 
Socialists and non-Socialists, the non-Socialists 
would win and that would assure for Con- 
servatism a long tenure of power. The tactics 
are in any case dubious, for there is always the 


danger, which the events of this week have illus. 
trated, of Liberals forming a working alliance 
with Labour. If Labour swallowed the Liberals, 
that might or might not be an advantage to the 
Conservatives; but if Liberals, while maintain. 
ing their separate organization, formed a working 
arrangement with Labour at the elections or 
helped to shape Labour policy in Parliament, 
that would certainly be a disadvantage. Those 
who are responsible for Conservative Party tactics 
would do well to consider this danger before it 
has taken a more definite form. 

So far, there has been no general understanding 
between the Liberals and the Government. Mr, 
Graham might have surrendered to the Con. 
servatives just as conveniently as to the Liberals 
on the Coal Mines Bill, for it is not to be supposed 
that the Conservatives would have pressed their 
objections to the reduction of hours if they had 
got their way on other parts of the Bill. The 
main reason why Mr. Graham preferred to make 
terms with the Liberals was probably the Naval 
Conference. Mr. MacDonald is for the present 
interested in nothing but international affairs, 
His absorption in them removes the chief bond 
of sympathy between the Government and Con- 
servatives in domestic affairs. He and Mr. 
Baldwin understand each other perfectly and both 


is using them as the instrument of his personal 
ambition, and would willingly combine to defeat 
them. The Conservatives in counting on Labour 
courting them on the Coal Mines Bill forgot the 
Naval Conference. In domestic affairs, control 
of Labour counsels iis in the hands of those who 
are by no means unfriendly to the idea of associa- 
tion with the Liberals. Moreover, Russia and 
Conservative coldness or hostility to naval disarma- 
ment have increased the value of Liberal support 
to Labour; and the new campaign of Imperial 
** Free Trade ’’ has worked in the same direction. 
No doubt the Labour calculation is that it will 
use the Liberals; but equally the Liberal calcula- 
tion is to use Labour, and Mr. Lloyd George 
has always succeeded in using others for his 
own ends who thought to use him for theirs. 
We are not to suppose that there is any real 
increase of friendliness between Liberals and 
Labour, nor does the present alliance on the Coal 
Bill express more than the temporary conveni- 
ence of both. None the less, habits are easily formed 
in politics, and one act of association, especially 
on a Bill so important as the Coal Mines Bill, is 
apt to lead to others and to become a habit. 
A temporary alliance between Liberals and 
Labour, however cynical its basis, might tend 
to become permanent and that would, we are con- 
vinced, be a disaster to the Conservative Party. 
The gain to Conservatives by the accession of 
rebellious Liberals would not be nearly so great 
as the gain to the Labour Party, and more 
important than the gain of sympathetic Liberal 
voters to Labour would be the gain of political 
ability, which is still very high among Liberals. 
While the superficial explanation of Mr. Graham’s 
surrender to the Liberals on the Coal Mines Bill 
is quite sufficient to cover all the facts, it is none 
the less a clear warning of what may happen 
again in the future. The real test of a new 


orientation of Conservative tactics would lie in 
whether the two parties were willing to combine 


dislike the Liberals and Mr. Lloyd George, who © 
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in an electoral reform Bill that would set up a 
system of second ballots er other change that 
would safeguard us against the danger of minority 
Government. If the two parties were agreed on 
that, they could force it on the Government. 
Even at this late hour there is still time, and it 
would be an excellent thing for Conservatives to 
make it clear that they attach more importance 
to holding Socialism in check than to annihilating 
the Liberal Party. 


LORD DARLING FORGETS 
HIMSELF 


F all revolting statements made within 
@ recent years by men in a public position, 

nothing we can recall has been worse than 
Lord Darling’s reported comment this week 
on the case of the prisoner who committed suicide 
while under a sentence which included the ‘‘cat.’’ 
It was revolting alike in its levity, its lack of 
taste, and its betrayal of insensitiveness. That 
it should have been made by a man who was for 
long on the Bench makes it worse, for a man who 
has spent his life meting out justice to criminals 
should be aware that the subject he was discussing 
is not one which can be dismissed with a jest 
and a sneer. Whatever we may think of the 
necessity or otherwise of flogging as a punish- 
ment for robbery with violence, there can be few 
indeed who would admit its necessity without 
reluctance. There is nothing for equanimity in 
contemplation of this form of punishment and all 
that it involves. Beside it the death penalty is 
comparatively humane. Flogging with the 
“cat ’* was introduced under the Garrotters’ Act 
in 1863 as a result of the garrotting scare at that 
period. Many judges, and others perhaps better 
qualified than the layman to judge of its efficacy, 
still regard the “‘ cat” as a requisite deterrent of 
a particularly cowardly and brutal form of crime. 
Others do not; but, as we say, whatever the view, 
there can be no room for complacence. 

Consider what the ‘‘ cat’? means. The prisoner 
is taken from his cell to the place of punishment, 
there pinioned, and tied to a frame. He is 
examined by a doctor to see if he is strong 
enough to stand the punishment and then a 
warder begins his vile task. Between each lash 
the man is again examined by the doctor, thus 
prolonging the agony; and if, as often happens, 
he cannot stand the full sentence at one 
time, he is released after as many strokes as 
he can bear, then taken to the prison hospital, 
there to be nursed back to a sufficient state of 
health to enable him to receive the remainder 
of his punishment—like a turkey being fattened 
up for killing. There have to be present at the 
flogging two visiting magistrates, the prison 
doctor and the Governor of the prison, besides 
the warder inflicting the penalty. Thus, in 
addition to the degradation to the “‘ executioner ”’ 
himself, four innocent persons are degraded by 
being made compulsory witnesses of the act, to say 
nothing of the injury the spectacle may inflict 
on sensitive natures. 

It is said that a man who has received the ‘‘ cat” 
can never be reclaimed from crime. If that is 


so, it is a powerful argument against the con- 
tinuance of the practice. But whether it is so or 
not we can see no justification whatever for the 
infliction of the ‘‘ cat’’ together with a long 
sentence of imprisonment, as was the case with 
the prisoner who committed suicide this week, 
having been sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment and fifteen strokes with the “‘ cat.’”” Human 
memory of pain is notoriously short. Therefore, 
to inflict the ‘‘ cat’ alone might conceivably be 
an insufficient deterrent. But if this argument 
has any validity, then it immediately demolishes 
the case for the “‘ cat ”’ at the beginning of a long 
term of imprisonment, for by the time the sentence 
is served the memory of the flogging will no 
longer be powerful enough to act as a deterrent. 
If it is, then it would clearly be sufficient 
of itself, and there would be no need for the 
term of imprisonment. What is more likely is 
that the ‘‘ cat’ merely turns the prisoner at the 
beginning of his sentence into a sullen animal 
with a permanent grudge against his guardians 
and society. 

These considerations might be expected to 
temper judgment and restrain the easy acquies- 
cence of men of decency and discrimination in the 
punishment of flogging. And what is Lord 
Darling’s opinion? It is described in the report 
as having been “ prepared,”’ as ‘‘ a carefully con- 
sidered opinion on flogging in prisons ’’; so that, 
if this is correct, there can be no question of its 
being a hastily-made impromptu at the behest 
of an importunate reporter. Only the exigencies 
of space deter us from printing this quotation in 
larger type than the rest, instead of in the cus- 
tomary smaller type: 

In my opinion, public opinion which approves prize- 
fighting, including the knock-out blow, cannot logically 
condemn flogging as at present administered, and the 
men and women who now flock to the exhibition of 
Game Chicken,”’ and “ Battling Brown would 


gladly attend to see ‘‘ Burglar Bill ” punished by ‘‘ The 
Wandsworth Walloper.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer might as well set 
an entertainment tax on that as on the other exhibition. 


Here iis a flower of culture plucked from the 
exquisitely nurtured and talented mind of that 
late great ornament of the Bench! We will 
not gild the lily. Remember that the man 
referred to as “‘ Burglar Bill’’ had just killed 
himself rather than face his sentence, and that his 
wife and relatives are living and may be pre- 
sumed to have human feelings. The man whose 
unenviable duty it would have been to carry out 
the sentence on him is ‘‘ The Wandsworth 
Walloper.’’ Useless to point out to Lord Darling 
the fundamental difference—obvious to every 
schoolboy—between the physical violence used in 
a contest of skill between two voluntary per- 
formers and that used against a man tied and 
bound to a post. Then comes the cream of the 
jest—that flogging should be treated as a public 
spectacle and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should charge entertainment tax thereon. If 
there were one grain of wit in this observation 
it might be forgiven him; so ponderous a piece 
of clowning is inexcusable. .Among a few it 
might pass for ‘‘ clear thinking ’’; but among 
many for something with a very different name. 
How true it is that an undertaker may become 
the most cynical and insensitive of men ! 
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THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


and varied week. For the Government it has 

been less pleasing. Out-faced by the House of 
Lords, out-manceuvred by Mr. Lloyd George, out- 
debated by the Unionists, forced to admit its inability 
even to curb the rising flood of unemployment, 
successful only in preventing the disclosure of the 
Soviet Ambassador’s reply to its protest against the 
renewal of propaganda, the prestige of the Govern- 
ment has in public been materially lowered, while 
in private, as everyone knows, the Cabinet is harassed 
with divided counsels and general malaise. 


* 
* * 


Of the events of the week, the most important, 
on a long view, has been the successful assertion 
by the Second Chamber of its rights as the revising 
part of the legislature. All the amendments to the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill, having on Thursday 
been rejected by the Commons after a spirited debate, 
the Lords on Monday reinserted in the Bill a time 
limit of a year. On Tuesday, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, after an emergency meeting of the Labour 
Party, came to terms by agreeing to a limit of three 
years. This, the Lords accepted on Wednesday. 
But it was Mr. Churchill’s speech which pointed the 
moral of a piquant situation. He emphasized the plain 
but fergotten constitutional fact that the Parliament 
Act, while reducing the Second Chamber’s powers, 
had given to it a new charter and a fresh warrant 
—agreed to at the time by the Labour Party—for 
exercising the function of review. The Second Cham- 
ber has, indeed, an opportunity of re-establishing for 
itself a valuable position in the constitution. If it 
carries on to-day with moderation and wisdom the 
work of revising the legislation of the Socialist 
Party it will secure a much larger measure of popular 
approval than it ever enjoyed when, in pre-war days, 
it used to reject Liberal Bills. 


* 
* * 


Important though it was, it is hardly worth while 
to discuss Monday’s debate on unemployment. 
Mr. Thomas has virtually thrown in his hand. His 
schemes have disappefred ‘‘ without trace.’’ His 
conversations with mysterious industrialists and 
financiers have effected nothing. Not only did he 
admit how serious is the situation, but he frankly 
declared that in the months immediately ahead it 
would grow worse. In face of this, the feeble attempts 
made by one or two Labour back-benchers to main- 
tain that the Lord Privy Seal is a worker of miracles 
impressed nobody. And Sir Oswald Mosley’s speech, 
in winding up the debate, disclosed how completely 
he has reached the limits of his resources, both 
administrative and oratorical. 

‘Tuesday was, however, the Government’s most un- 
happy day. Their enforced recognition of the exis- 
tence of a Second Chamber was only the final incident 
in their misfortunes. The sitting was to have been 
devoted to the Committee Stage of the Coal Mines 
Bill. But behind the scenes Mr. Lloyd George had 
been busy. Shortly after the second reading debate, 
he had induced Mr. Graham to promise amendments 
incorporating proposals for the compulsory amalgama- 
tion of collieries, which, despite disapproval of the 
Samuel Commission, are now the panacea of the 
Liberal Party. That was easy. But the next thing 
was to get the discussion in committee of the 
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postponed until amalgamation, hours of labour and 
the rest have been disposed of. This was a harder 
task and it was not until Monday that the Government 
capitulated. Capitulation it was; for it meant that 
the Liberal proposals had secured pride of place over 
the Labour. And it means more—and this is 
what interests Unionists—it means that, if the amal- 
gamation proposals are carried, the Liberals are free 
to cut and carve as they will these marketing pro. 
posals, which from the Labour point of view are the 


core of the Bill. What pledges, if any, Mr. Graham 


received from Mr. Lloyd George in return for his 
complaisance are not yet known. But it is charac. 
teristic of the latter that his root-and-branch denuncia- 
tion of the Bill at Second Reading should have been 
followed before it reached Committee by a subterra- 
nean deal. Unionist observers await the dénouement 
with rather amused interest. Perhaps his friends— 
and he has many—doubt whether Mr. Graham 
possesses a spoon long enough for this particular 
supper. 

The immediate result of the deal was that Mr, 
Graham had to ask the House to begin considering 
the Bill in the middle instead of at the beginning, 
that the Unionists, naturally incensed that they were 
required to discuss important subjects on the spur 
of the moment which normally would not have been 
reached for over a week, made a prolonged and em- 
phatic resistance, and that, when they had been voted 
down by the combined forces of the allies, the 
Committee found itself discussing emergency manu- 
script amendments, which, as is always the case, 
involved the debate in inextricable confusion. 

First Citizen 


A LETTER FROM IRELAND 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT] 
Dublin, February 6 


T appears that Ireland is the only country which, 
| tasine fought in the war, has failed to raise 

a monument to its fallen soldiers. This is due 
to several causes, among which lack of funds is not 
included. Ten years ago forty thousand pounds was 
easily raised for such a purpose by public subscription. 
This sum was to be devoted to establishing a hostel 
for soldiers in Ireland, a plan which had to be aban- 
doned after the withdrawal of the British forces from 
the twenty-six counties. It was then proposed to ac- 
quire the gardens of Merrion Square for a Memorial 
Park. These are in the heart of old Unionist and 
fashionable Dublin, which, however, has now been 
invaded by Free State officialdom. The headquarters 
of the Government are in Merrion Street and the back 
windows of Leinster House, where the Dail sits, give 
a view across Leinster Lawn, where the memorial to 
Griffith and Collins has been erected, to Merrion 
Square. The Government objected to the placing of 
a war memorial in Merrion Square gardens, 
on the grounds that it would create a undesirable 
clash of associations, and give foreigners a false idea 
of the origins of the Free State. This happened some 
years ago—the late Kevin O’Higgins was the spokes- 
man of the Government in the matter—and nothing 
has yet been done with the forty thousand pounds and 
its accrued interest. 

Besides, there have been divergences of opinion 
within the ranks of the subscribers to the fund and 
the public, which the war memorial committee 
represents. To the distressed ex-soldiers the 
simplest solution has seemed a distribution of money 
for immediate relief. Now the whole subject has come 
into prominence again owing to the action of the 
Government in offering the Committee a site, near 


marketing clauses, which constitute Part I of the Bill, 


Chapelizod, in the western suburbs of Dublin, for a 
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memorial. The offer is almost certain to be rejected. 
The rank and file of Irish ex-servicemen are very 
uick to take offence, where the Free State is con- 
peep and they have seen in the Government's offer 
a suggestion of condescension. Their good motives 
are allowed; but their patriotism in taking part in 

war is defined, in relation to the action of 
Michael Collins’s men, as a secondary or mistaken 

triotism. 

The general position that is revealed is a lament- 
able one—at least for such as still hold to thoughts 
of an Irish nation. The ex-servicemen and their 
families are a considerable portion of our small popu- 
lation, and they and their descendants, with the long 
memories of Irishmen, appear likely to constitute 
another minority proud of being a foreign body in 
their State. Already their Union Jacks give them the 
cachet of an aristocracy—for what does the Tricolour 
mean to so many Irish country people but ‘‘ those 
fellows up in Dublin,”’ objects of personal jealousy, 
the petit bourgeois Free State, or (it does not matter 
in this connexion) republic. Yet the fissure should 
not be traced to a conflict of incompatible principles, 
for the mass of ex-servicemen in the south are Roman 
Catholics and were Nationalists: in essence, too, their 
protest is sound, for a nation is not, and cannot be, 
created, as the vested interests of the Free State pre- 
tend, by isolated acts, such as were the Sinn Fein 
rebellion and the Treaty—the consent which makes 
a national consciousness is, as Renan said, ‘‘a 
plebiscite of every day, a silent continuity of action 
which unites the present to the past.” The objection 
of the Government to a war memorial in Merrion 
Square, like the agitation for the removal from our 
streets of the monuments of the Georgian and Victorian 
period and like the refusal of the Catholic Neo-Gaels 
to ‘“‘ recognize ”’ an Irish literature in English, are met 
by Reaan’s gbservation as by the saying of a modern 
Irish Nationalist, the late T. M. Kettle, that Ireland 
must enter the comity of nations with ‘‘ all her history 
on her head.”’ 

But if ‘‘ Ireland a nation ’’ be a dream, we have at 
least in the twenty-six counties a Catholic State. 
Government association with the Catholic emancipa- 
tion celebrations of last year and the recent arrival of 
the Papal Nuncio make the fact self-evident ; in 1932 the 
Eucharistic Congress will be held in Dublin, also with 
the participation of the State. These events could not 
have happened under the old regime. They therefore 
provide an answer to the complaint of the multitude 
that nothing good has happened here since the depar- 
ture of the British. Republicanism has exploited 
popular disillusion, but, faced with the evidences of 
Catholic progress, it must either admit that the Treaty 
settlement has brought a benefit, or be suspected of 
anti-clericalism. Republicans can pretend with some 
success that the attempts of Ministers to assert law, 
to collect debts, even to regulate the better marketing 
of Irish eggs and agricultural produce, are signs of 
the dark conspiracy against our liberties and pros- 
perity into which Mr. Cosgrave has entered with 
“English Imperialism.” 

To identify ‘‘ English Imperialism’ with the 
creation of a Catholic State is another matter; it 
would cause the unsophisticated multitude to attribute 
virtue to England. But Irish republican ingenuity is 
never quite at a loss. In the matter of the despatch 
of the Papal envoy, resort has been had to the hypo- 
thesis of Papal ignorance of Irish affairs, other than 
religious. | Republicans could not attend the State 
functions, in case they should authorize the deception 
practised so easily on the Vatican by Mr. Cosgrave 
and the Imperialists in regard to the lawful seat of 
Irish authority in this country. But, nevertheless, 
they could rejoice at Monsignor Robinson’s coming as 
evidence of the Pope’s noble intentions towards Ireland 
and of his recognition of the Irish Catholic achieve- 
ment and of a nation’s fidelity to the Holy See. 


Certain prominent Protestant ecclesiastics and the 
three representatives of Trinity College were also ab- 
sent from the official reception to the Nuncio. They had 
received invitations, but found themselves unable to 
attend. It is not to be suggested that Irish Protestants, 
other than a few fanatical Orangemen, regard the 
presence in Ireland of this most able diplomat and 
distinguished Churchman—Monsignor Robinson; an 
Irish Franciscan monk long at the Vatican, who had 
Maltese affairs in hand before coming to Ireland— 
as a menace to their interests. Intelligent Irish 
Protestants are not afraid of the Vatican; on the 
contrary, they may hope that Vatican policy will dis- 
courage certain. sinister exuberances of local 


Catholicism. The disestablished Irish Church is no. 


longer a proselytizing Church. Knowledge can never 
expect, and zeal does not even hope for, an extension 
of Protestantism in Ireland; and no one desires that 
this country should be the prey of vulgar anti- 
clericalism. Yet Protestant ecclesiastics should be 
excused for not attending a banquet where speakers 
(Monsignor Robinson himself remained silent) sig- 
nalized in the presence of the Nuncio the consummation 
of Irish Catholic hopes and policy. After all, the dis- 
established Irish Church still clings to the theory that 
it is the legitimate Church of St. Patrick. 


THE PROBLEM OF PAIN 


O the common man pain has always seemed 

an evil to be overcome, or to be endured 

with such patience as may be. It consoles him 
little to be told, as Sir Charles Sherrington tells him, 
that ‘‘ pain is a psychical adjunct to a protection 
reflex”; or, as another distinguished physiologist 
has said, that it is ‘‘ a fundamental factor in human 
progress.’’ It is true that pain, more often than any 
other symptom, drives a man to the physician or the 
surgeon for relief; and, if we might attribute to the 
force behind evolution full prescience of the technical 
resources of the twentieth century, it would, perhaps, 
be possible for a' super-optimist to find beneficence— 
imperfectly synchronized—in the pain of an impacted 
gall-stone or renal calculus. With similar complacence, 
one might possibly find utilitarian justification in the 
value of localized pain to the modern diagnostician. It 
is the persistence, rather than the acuteness of pain 
which makes it difficult to accept this philosophy as 
adequate. 

Paley was not the unimaginative ass that some 
people suppose. The protagonists of the purposive- 
ness of Nature need no apology to-day. That pain, 
in the conditions of primitive life, must often serve 
as a protective danger-signal is obvious. At the same 
time, it must be admitted that Nature has a nasty 
way of taking the long view—‘‘ So careful of the type 
she seems; so careless of the single life.’’ If a thing 
serves her purpose—which, collectively speaking, may 
be our purpose, too—she is often indifferent as to 
how far it serves the individual purposes of Thomas 
Smith and Hannah Jackson. 

It is an interesting fact that physiologically the 
immediate reaction to pain is nearly always substan- 
tially identical with the reaction to fear, to anger, 
and, indeed, to all other emotional excitements. To 
intelligent readers, unfamiliar with the facts—and 
strangely enough, nearly everyone is unfamiliar with 
the facts—it would be difficult to recommend a more 
intellectually thrilling book than Professor Cannon’s 
* Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage,"* 
a revised edition of which appeared a few months ago. 
The physiologists and psychologists have generally 
hedged over the precise classification of pain. Is it 


* ‘ Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage.’ 
By Walter B. Cannon, Professor of Physiology at Harvard. 
Appleton. 12s. 6d. 
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a sensation or an emotion? Like sight and touch, it 
is directly dependent on the stimulation of afferent 
nerves, which can be located and, by artificial means, 
be put out of action or ‘‘ anesthetized.’’ We have 
no special fear-nerves; no afferent nerves which, cn 
stimulation, automaticaly lead to rage or joy. At the 
same time, there is no denying to pain an emotional 
tone analogous to that of fear and anger, a tone 
altogether different from anything present in a mere 
visual or tactual ‘‘ sensation.’’ Moreover, as Professor 
Cannon and others have proved, pain brings about, 
through the self-same mechanisms, that increased 
capacity for bodily resistance to primitive dangers 
which the other great primal emotions evoke. The 
constant and outstanding reaction is an increase in 
the activity of the adrenal glands, with a consequent 
increase of adrenalin in the circulating blood. The 
effect of this touch on the accelerator is to stimulate 
the whole sympathetic nervous system, with astound- 
ingly adaptive results. 


The total blood volume of the body being 


altogether less than the potential capacity of 
the fully dilated vessels, it is necessary for effec- 
tive physical action, whether it takes the form of flight 
or of resistance, that the maximum of blood be made 
available for the great muscles of the limbs. 
Accordingly, there is a hurried closing-down of the 
blood-vessels of the skin (‘‘ pale with rage ’’ or with 
fear, or with pain) and of the abdominal viscera 
(bringing digestion to a standstill), while coincidently 
the heart beats more quickly and more vigorously; 
the liver unlocks its stores of sugar for distribution 
to the muscles which need it as fuel for energy— 
the blood sugar being often increased by as much as 
thirty per cent. a few minutes after a brief emotional 
disturbance—and the breathing deepens, facilitating 
a more adequate oxygenation of the blood. All these 
obviously utilitarian reactions, to pain as to fear, take 
place without the intervention of our conscious will; 
and it would seem that the further back we go in 
our evolutionary history, the more generalized—that 
is to say, the less differentiated and localized—are the 
psychic impression and physical reaction to which pain 
gives rise. It is only in its highly developed differen- 
tiated forms that pain can justly be said, in Sir Edward 
Sharpey-Schafer’s words, to be ‘‘ not a primitive ’’ 
experience. 

The psychic manifestations of all the emotions, 
together with their varying outward expressions, as 
we know and show them to-day, are much more 
elaborate and subtle than anything known to the 
animal creation before the cerebral cortex took over 
the sorting of the relayed messages received from the 
optic thalamus—then the highest neural centre for 
emotional responses. We are apt to forget how very 
much older and how much more involved with the 
very roots of our being are our emotions than is our 
thinking and reasoning mind. We have only lately 
come to realize how large a part of our existence is 
harmoniously conducted, without any guidance from 
our conscious will, by the emotions, the sympathetic 
nervous system and the endocrine glands. All 
emotional experience has an impulsive as well as a 
sensory aspect. Originally, these ‘‘ reactive patterns 
for emotional expression ’’ were purely reflex, being 
localized in the optic thalamus—a region of the brain 
not associated with ‘‘ cognitive consciousness.’’ 
Nowadays, the automatic response is, so far as the 
voluntary muscles are concerned, normally restrained 
and modified by processes in the cerebral cortex. 
When, as in the first stage of anesthesia, the higher 
neural centres are suppressed, and consciousness dis- 
appears, emotional expression still continues until the 
secondary centres are in turn put out of action. 

With the evolution of the higher mental faculties, 
an interesting new situation has been created. 
Through the instrumentality of the imagination, the 
mind is able to bring into existence, without any aid 
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from external sensory stimulus, various emotional 
states, with all the psychic and physical processes 
ordinarily associated with them. Doctors have 
as yet, given much attention to the problems—physio. 
logic as well as mental—which these psycho-genic 
states present; but it is becoming increasingly recog. 
nized that the mind—to quote from a stimulati 
bookt by Dr. George Draper of New York—* 
reason of its imaginative faculty and the phantasy life, 
is capable of setting up a new and complete universe 
of its own, from which may flow menacing forces as 
potent as those which arise in the individual’s physical 
surroundings.”’ 

QuazRo 


WEST END 
By Ivor BROWN 


S a journalist I have some obligation to reflect 

on the technique of my job and such reflections 

are rarely painful. Do I not belong to the 
least restless and most conservative of crafts? Let 
Fleet Street modernize itself to the top of its 
clamorous power, it remains as charmingly “ old- 
world " as the cottage on the Surrey Highlands over 
whose ‘‘ wealth of old oak ’’ the house agent is so 
richly emphatic. The machines may alter, but the 
manner remains. The accessories are. tightened and 
speeded up, but the adjectives endure. It is, I 
suppose, true that the 6.30 comes out rather nearer 
to noon than it used to do, and that is surely Progress, 
But the profession does not, cannot, change its 
tongue along with its time-tables. ‘‘ Fatalities” 
remain ‘‘ grim,’’ Majors are still ‘‘ West End,” and 
ever more shall be so. 

Rash people talk as though the entire English 
language had been suddenly Americanized beyond all 
recognition. An idle dream. The good old jargon 
wilts not neither does it wither. It is more than 
twenty years since I wrote in a school examination 
paper that ‘‘ The poet Alcaeus hailed from Lesbos 
and soon bade fair to be the most popular singer 
of his time.’’ The paper was corrected by a young 
man lately of New College, whose pleasure was to 
be more acid than encouraging. He underlined the 


preposterous verbs and inquired whether I was work- - 


ing for a scholarship at Oxford or a _ reportership 
on the Daily Mail; in the latter case, it seemed, my 
chances were the more favourable. Twenty years 
have passed and Fleet Street shows no single sign 
of disloyalty to its old ideals of the picturesque. Miss 
Blank still ‘‘ hails from ’’ the provinces and “ bids 
fair’? to conquer London in a night. What an 
exquisite picture is this blend of hailing and bidding, 
what fine flourishes and gestures it implies. But, 
of course, the writer thinks of none of these fair 
scenes. He is merely fulfilling his duties as a crafts- 
man; he must not say anything so common as 
** comes from ’’ or is ‘‘ likely to.’? Hence the morn- 
ing hail-storm, hence the auctioneer’s carnival at 
night. 

‘* West End ”’ is a particular beauty. It has been 
going as long as I can remember. Its special 
function is to be the companion adjective of Colonels 
and Majors. Generals, I take it, are so West End 
by nature that it would be silly to describe them as 
such, and Captains scarcely qualify. Captains are 
distinguished by their branch of the service, ¢.g:, 
‘* Army Captain’s Bogus Cheque.’’ ‘‘ Naval Cap 
tain’s 90 m.p.h. Thrill.’’ | But Colonels and Majors 
(unlike Generals) have been known to exist in 
Surbiton and Bognor Regis; hence, when one of the 
breed is landed at Vine Street, it is ‘‘ West End 
Colonel: Grave Charge.’”’ ‘‘ Clubman is another 


+ ‘ Disease and the Man.’ By George Draper. Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 6d. 
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good one. How, I have often wondered, does one 
qualify to be described as a ‘‘ clubman ’’ should mis- 
fortune waft one into the news? Thousands of us 
belong to clubs, even to clubs with ‘‘ West End ”’ 
addresses, but are we therefore generically ‘‘ club- 
men”? I fear not. I might, by lavish payment of 
entry fees and subscriptions and by canny dodging 
of black balls, pile club on club; I might lunch at 
Fogey’s, take my cocktail at Blade’s, dine at the 
Wash House, and sup at Noodle’s. But would I be 
called ‘‘ a popular West End clubman ” when I was 
charged with slapping a bookmaker at Alexandra 
Park? I fear not. Such fame is not to be won by 
social fishing, such honours are elusive. Perhaps 
one has to begin in the cavalry or leave Eton under 
a more considerable cloud than is within the range of 
the petty bourgeois peccadilloes of the non-Etonian 

rid. 
wie West End ”’ is my favourite. It would not have 
endured its long Fleet Street career unless it had been 
possessed of merit. It has the right sinister sug- 
gestion. Its owner surely has chambers in Jermyn 
Street, and chambers, although a severe word, is 
more polygamous than rooms. He lives over a 
Turkish bath or a gunmaker’s shop. He wears a 
moustache, a club tie, and looks like all the parts 
ever enacted by Mr. Eric Maturin. He has ‘a 
man ’’—and women. Those who live amid Turkish 
baths must conform to the atmosphere. I imagine 
that our sultan is most precise about his boots and 
shoes. For, if there is anything that typifies the 
West End, it is the small sedate shop with an austere 
sheen of leather in the window. These are none of 
your high-piled, flood-lit shoe-shops of the larger 
streets, but houses where gentlemen are fitted with 
the exactly right wear for dining at the mess, riding 
with the hounds, walking with the guns, or assaulting 
the tropics. For largest game or smallest deer here 
is the impeccable blend of leather and lace. No 
form of masculine buskin, but here stands trim, treed, 
and glistening. Here all is ‘‘ Bespoke,’’ and any- 
one who attempted to pay cash would cause the pro- 
prietor to reel with shock. The most ‘‘ West End ”’ 
character in Shakespeare is Ned Poins, Prince Hal’s 
attendant in the tennis-court and in the sports and 
revels of the town. It is curious that among the 
fairly detailed information given to us about Poins 
is his preoccupation with his boots. Says Falstaff, 
“he swears with a good grace, and wears his boots 
very smooth, like unto the sign of the leg, and 
breeds no bate with telling of discreet stories; and 
such other gambol faculties a’ has that show a weak 
mind and an able body. . . .”” Clubman Poins, West 
End Poins! Surely, if Jermyn Street had then its 
prototype, Poins was chambered there. His boots 
bewray him. 

“West End ”’ is a compact phrase—a large merit 
in Fleet Street. When novelists put news-bills or 
headings in their stories, they make them impossibly 
prolix. Few people understand that headings have 
to be chosen for their brevity; they must fit to a 
pattern prescribed by the breadth of the column. 
First a line which turns, then a single line, and so 
on. A single line contains very little. That is why 
“Preparations Completed for the Negotiations ”’ 
must become ‘‘ Stage Set for Parley.’? That 
is why ‘‘ Pacts ’’ are all the fashion. That is why 
words like ‘‘ thrill’? and ‘‘ grim ’’ have been worked 
to death. They happen to fit. So does ‘‘ bogus.’’ 
So does ‘‘ West End.’ One of the most alluring 
fellows I ever met in a 6.30 was an “ Alleged Bogus 
West End Colonel” who had flitted to the South. 
What visions lay there of chambers in Jermyn Street 
hurriedly deserted, of alarmed tailors and _boot- 
makers hurriedly searching the Army List for news 
of a dubious creditor, of some young woman dis- 
covering that the cheque was a dud, and an 
unbeaten figure carrying his gambol faculties to the 


tables at Monte Carlo for a last throw. What did he 
say to the passport officer? ‘‘ I am a clubman. 
I am West End. I hail from England?’’ What did 
he do at Monte? He bade fair to make a master-coup. 
Most amiable 6.30! Why all these charges of 
Americanism? Why all this nonsense about moderniz- 
ing yourself? You’re as ‘‘ West End”’ as ever you 
were—and bid fair to stay so. 


ONEIROMANTICS 


By GERALD GOULD 


NE thing I have always wished is to have 

gone to the Balkans. And do not leap to 

the conclusion that I am committing, in that 
sentence, an elementary, but distressingly popular, 
grammatical mistake. I mean precisely what I 
say. I do not mean that I have ever wished to 
go to the Balkans. I have wished, and still wish, 
to have gone to the Balkans—and come back. I 
should like my past to be stocked with stirring 
travel and romantic adventure; | should like my 
future to be spent in thinking over my past. 

However, the other night, I did in a manner 
of dreaming go to the Balkans. Several Balkans 
—possibly all the Balkans: for I did not know 
one from another. Never shall I fonget the 
scene! The train, endless-seeming in length, 
was drawn up beside a platform, and extended 
beyond it far into the night. Along that platform, 
in front of waiting-rooms and offices that were 
themselves mere shacks, crouched and crowded 
the Balkan folk :, families huddled together, broody 
over the household goods: haggard patriots, with 
pendant moustaches, greasy ringlets, scarlet head- 
gear and flashing knives: mournful mothers: 
babies pathetic at the breast. The only lighting 
apparatus consisted of flaring torches; and these, 
sparsely dotted about the scene, picked out here 
and there, with the menace of conflagration, a 
gleam of teeth or the olive oval of a Madonna- 
countenance. Quite too Balkan, I give you my 
word. 

The train itself erred rather on the side of 
luxury, and, at moments, appeared uncertain 
whether to be a train or a steam-boat. Lengthwise, 
it was the former, but considered in breadth, found 
room for comfortable cabin-like apartments, with 
lowmge-chairs and piles of luggage. The dis. 
crepancy might, perhaps, have warned me that 
I was not awake; what it actually did was to 
convince me that I was in that strange place, 
the Balkans. We were due to proceed east—lI 
suppose to Constantinople; and, as a precaution 
—a curious precaution it sounds now—I placed 
two large hand-bags, containing all my viatical 
possessions, on the running-board. When the 
train moved they were bound to fall off; and this 
in fact is what happened. I searched the train 
thoroughly, though with an admirable sang-froid, 
after it had drawn out into night and negligence. 
My luggage was gone; and I realized that I was 
without change of raiment, without papers of 
identity, without a word of the language or lan- 
guages, many hundreds of miles from home. I 
was getting further away from home each minute, 
and I suddenly remembered that I had forgotten 
to bring money. This was to get the local colour 
with a vengeance! I felt for the first time—if I 
may coin a phrase—completely Balked. 
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However, the train stopped, and hope revived. 
We backed into the station, and I alighted, full 
of schemes for telegraphic communication with 
my London Bank. I remember feeling defi- 
nitely grateful for civilization, a phenomenon 
sometimes despised. To think that a wire 
stretched and vibrant across Europe ‘would 
put everything right! I invoked blessings 
on the heads of Copernicus, Galileo, ‘Newton, 
Faraday and the other discoverers who made us 
what we are. Eppur si muove! I noticed that 
the train was beginning to move out ‘again. 
Abandoning plans and beatitudes, I ran along 
the platform, only to find that—owing to civiliza- 
tion—the train could run faster than I. I tried to 
catch hold of a door-handle and hoist myself up; 
but the doors in the rear of the train suddenly had 
no handles; my fingers slipped along a smooth, 
inimical surface; the train accelerated; my hopes 
went from me rapidly into the nightmare. And 
I awoke. 

Such a dream, it seemed to me, must have 
significance. I judged it worth while to secure a 
dream-book, and work out a really scientific inter- 
pretation; the results were gratifying. It appeared 
that my worst vices were a slight dreaminess, 
often to be found in artistic and sensitive natures, 
and lack of ambition. For the rest, I was thought- 
ful, courageous, sincere, generous to a fault and 
nobody’s enemy but my own. I was to go a 
long journey across the sea; money was coming 
to me; and I must beware of a dark woman. (I 
have been being ware of dark women all my life— 
and fair ones—with a success only too complete.) 

Much struck by the convincingness of what 1 
had thus learnt, I set myself to summon up, 
from the misty past, such dreams as had not 
faded altogether out of memory. I remembered 
two belonging to early childhood. One, which 
I dreamt when I was eight years old, had to do 
with pirates: forsaking their ocean-pursuits, they 
had got under the bed, and were crawling the 
planks, armed literally to the teeth. That is to 
say, they did actually carry knives in their 
mouths, and the horrid shine of flashing steel, 
and rolling eyeball above, remains with me to 
this day. I had to decide in a moment whether 
to surrender or to call in the Roman armies: 
I plumped for the latter, well knowing the risk 
I ran. And my forebodings proved correct. 
Julius Czesar came all right, with commendable 
despatch, and defeated the pirates without much 
difficulty. But, having established himself by 
force of arms, he determined, more suo, to remain. 
The matter was happily settled by the death of 
the unscrupulous tyrant: he was shot with a 
double-barrelled gun of my uncle’s, which used, 
to my great admiration, to hang upon the wall. 
I do not know that it had ever shot anything before ; 
I feel pretty certain it never shot anything again. 

I woke from that dream with a raging tem- 
perature, and proceeded to lie in bed six weeks 
with scarlet fever. It is by this that I can fix 
the date. Another and earlier dream was of 
running from room to room in a haunted house, 
only to find, behind every door, on every floor, 
a witch waiting for me—and the same witch 
every time. What fat-headed nurse had poisoned 
my young mind with the fear of witches? I know 
that for years afterwards I could not pass, without 
trembling, any lady who looked as if she might 


be in the profession. But enough of idle reminis. 
cence. For these dreams, too, you will be 
requiring a scientific explanation. 

Well, I have looked them up carefully, and 
am less surprised than gratified at the result. |, 
appears that my worst vices are a slight dreami- 
ness, often to be found in artistic and sensitive 
natures, and lack of ambition. For the rest, | 
am thoughtful, courageous, sincere, generous to 
a fault, and nobody’s enemy but my own. I am 
to go a long journey across the sea, and money 
is coming to me. (Not before it is needed.) 

Also, I must beware of a dark woman. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


1 The Editor of the Saturpay REvigw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi. 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

4G Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


DUMPING 


SIR,—As a landowner who has to farm 4,000 acres 
of land—some light, but most heavy—in Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire and Yorkshire, I am_ naturally 
interested in what your agricultural correspondent has 
to say, but practical experience forbids my accepting 
the view that improvements in our methods of pro- 
duction and better marketing of our produce would 
enable us to keep the foreign producer out of our 
markets. 

Take the case of Danish bacon—however great the 
quantity and good the quality of British bacon pro- 
duced might be, as the result of a great national effort, 
the Danes would still have to send their pig products 
to this country because they must market them some- 
where in order to get money to buy other necessaries 
of life, and there is no important market open to them 
anywhere but ours. Thus the market would be 
swamped by vast competing supplies of British and 
Danish bacon. 

What so many. of our critics fail to understand is 
that the cost of production in this country—thanks 
to taxation and Wages Boards—is higher than else- 
where, and that therefore it is quite impossible for us 
even to attempt to keep enterprising, hardworking and 
economical people like the Danes, who do not suffer 
from our handicaps, from competing successfully in 
our markets. 

In conclusion, may I point out that, in the case of 
potatoes—the growers of which have suffered very 
severely from foreign competition—no amount of com- 
bination or co-operation in marketing would prevent 
the importation of Spanish potatoes in the early 
Spring? The attraction of these potatoes is that they 
are, or are held to be, a luxury, and the people of this 
country are now so well off that they are able and 
willing to pay for luxuries in order to be in the fashion. 


I am, etc., 
Thurlow, Suffolk C. F. Ryper 


THE HATRY CASE 


SIR,—You do me unexpected honour in taking my 
‘* remarkable exhibition of muddled thinking "” as the 
text of your leader-writer’s sermon on the Hatry 
case, and in brushing aside the hesitancy with which 
I ventured to write to you by the assurance that 
any of half-a-dozen other papers would have published 
the letter “‘ without a moment's hesitation.’’ I must 
apologize for my casual description of the SaTURDAY 
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as a Die-hard organ. Please accept my use of the 

‘thet in a loose and relative sense as meaning no 
more than that I regarded you’ as the most conserva- 
tive of the four leading weekly reviews. 

However, you attribute to me one phrase that I did 
not make. I did not call the Press ‘‘ harsh.” I 
called the sentences harsh, as they certainly were. 
The Press I accused of pharisaism—perhaps from an 
unexpressed feeling that the average Press peer does 

uite as much injury to the public in his normal way 
of business as any parasite-financier who is caught 
out cheating. But I do not follow your objections 
to the dramatic presentation of the case in court— 
uite justifiable journalism in itself. 

My difficulty (and that of those others who there 
are, as you very fairly admit, in agreement with the 
point of view) is to contemplate with equanimity a 
sentence of ten years upwards on even the worst of 
men (and Hatry was far from that). 

We are all agreed that Hatry is no better than 
the thief who steals the petty cash. But is he any 
worse? If not, you can only justify a sentence, that 
would hardly be inflicted on the meanest blackmailer 
or the most brutal author of robbery with violence, 
by the bad legal doctrine of vicarious atonement : 
though a lighter sentence might effectually deter Hatry 
from a repetition of his crime, it is necessary to 
punish him beyond his deserts in order to terrorize 
you and me lest, given the opportunity, original sin 
might tempt us to like wickedness. 

I am, etc., 
ArtHuR E. E. READE 

The Royal Automobile Club, S.W.1 


[We explained our view of the extent to which 
Hatry was a vicarious sufferer in our leading article 
last week, We regret that we misrepresented our 
correspondent as having said the Press was harsh, 
but the whole tone of his letter implied it. As to 
what is justifiable journalism, we cannot embark on 
that controversy now, except to say that justifiable 
journalism—if this was it—may be, like justifiable 
homicide, extremely distasteful to sensitive natures. 
—Ep. S.R.] 


SIR,—I cannot understand how anyone can palliate, 
for one moment, the atrocious crimes committed by 
Hatry. He has brought ruin and misery to thousands 
of poor victims. He, a mushroom financier, lived in 
the most sybaritic magnificence, and certainly he is 
the arch-forger of all time. 

Your correspondent states that the just sentence 
passed on him is really because he defrauded the 
bankers on a wholesale scale. For once, at any rate, 
the voice of the Press truly reflected the voice of the 
people. 

I am, etc., 
J. P. Bacon PHIuips 

Burgess Hill, Sussex 


THE TRANSFER OF LAND 


SIR,—It appears quite possible that Taxation of 
Land Values will be included in the next Budget. 
I should like to suggest that, on every sale and 
purchase of land, it should be made compulsory for 
the title to the land to be registered. Thus, with 


‘one measure, the machinery of the new taxation 


would be simplified, the transfer of land rendered 
much cheaper and more expeditious, and a reform, 
which was first recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission on Title in 1856, be at length achieved. 

I enclose my card, and am, etc., 


BM/PWSR 


The Saturday Review 


‘ BATTLESHIPS AND CRUISERS ’ 


SIR,—I am obliged to you for printing my letter. 
You will, I am sure, grant me just this space to point 
out that your figures of speed are ludicrously incorrect. 
You rightly give that of the German ship as 26 knots, 
but you say that the Hood’s speed is 21 knots, whereas 
it is 31 (she can do 32 at a pinch), and the Tiger’s 
speed is 30 knots, not 20, as you state. Consequently, 
either of these ships can catch the German. I did 
not refer to the Nelson at all. My figures are from 
Brassey’s Naval Annual. 

I am, etc., 
GEOFFREY PARRATT 

Royal United Service Institution 


[We are grateful to our correspondent for giving us 
the opportunity of correcting the slip. The Ersats- 
Preussen, though faster than any of our battleships, is 
not, of course, so fast as the newest British armoured 
cruisers. But surely it is fairer to compare battle- 
ships with battleships, like with like.-—Ep. S.R.] 


MOTOR TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


SIR,—I note that you say, ‘‘ Figures by the Royal 
Commission show, for what they are worth, that 
eighty-nine per cent. of the accidents in London over 
a period of years occurred at speeds of under twenty 
miles an hour.’’ If the evidence of these speeds is 
gained in the usual way I should say it was worth 
very little indeed. ‘‘ We begin this enquiry with the 
usual lie, gentlemen,’’ was the blunt remark of a 
coroner at an inquest on a fatal motor accident, when 
he was told that the motor was going from twelve to 
fifteen miles an hour. In accidents in the country 
drivers are never exceeding this speed according to 
their own evidence, but why they do not stop (as they 
say they can in their own length) until they have run 
down their victim, they never say. 

I cycle about twelve miles an hour, but all motor 
buses pass me at double and treble this speed (it 
is easy to tell this by the telegraph posts). If I saw 
one running at twelve miles 1 should dismount to see 
what had happened. 

I am, etc., 
F. W. Powe. 

Kirkdale Vicarage, 

Nawton, York 


LITERARY COMPETITION PRIZES 


SIR,—I hope the correspondent who considers that 
prizes should always be awarded has read the report 
made on, the last competition. Those of us who, more 
in wisdom than in mercy, refrain from competing, 
may derive a sneaking satisfaction from the ‘‘ No 
Award ”’ decision. Particularly do I commend to your 
earnest consideration the suggestion of heavy fines 
made by Mr. Shanks. Why not adopt it and build up 
a compensation fund for the various judges who suffer 
so nobly our far from pointed arrows? I see that 
in Competition B the most redoubtable of your com- 
petitors put his foot into it. Why not fine him and 
encourage ‘‘ the other chaps ”’? 

I am, etc., 
CoMPETITOR ” 


‘ SEX AND MARRIAGE ’ 


SIR,--I am glad that Quaero does not hold any of 
the opinions attributed to him by me. But why, then, 
did he write: ‘‘ The average individual . . . will 

. see little difference between the gratification 
of the sexual appetite and the satisfaction of any other 
physiological urge”? I have re-read his article and, 
with all humility, would suggest that any misunder- 
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standing is as much his fault as mine, and that a 
prose style, stuffed with parentheses, does not make 
for clarity. 
I am, etc., 
SUTHERLAND 
16 New Cavendish Street, 
Portland Place, W.1 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


SIR,—In your issue of January 25, page 116, 
your reviewer in referring to the ‘ Decisive Wars 
of History’ has fallen into the error of citing the 
Spanish-American War as one of those fought during 
the first fourteen years of the present century. 

The Spanish-American War broke out in April, 
1898, and, as you will remember, had a speedy ending 
with the defeat of Spain. 

I am, etc., 
E. H. Toorar 

Junior Atheneum Club, 

116 Piccadilly, W.1 


MUSIC 


THE DESCRIPTIVE HERESY 


"Tost used to be a kind of entertainer—the 
most distinguished example was, I believe, 
Corney Grain—who, seated one evening at a 
pianoforte, would relate the story of the village maiden, 
how by the wimpling burn (ripple, ripple on the keys) 
she sat listening to the song of birds (tweet, 
tweet), when up rode (cloppety-clop) the bold bad 
baronet of Bindlesham and with bass passion pressed 
his unwelcome attentions upon the trebling maiden, 
who was saved from the consequences by the entry 
(somewhere in the middle of the instrument) of hand- 
some Jim, and he, with fortissimo fist, sends Sir Roger 
de Bindlesham about his business, that all may end 
happily with the clang of village wedding-bells. This 
* simple kind of descriptive music had, at the time of 
its vogue at penny-readings, a counterpart in the 
more august art of symphonic composers. Till Eulen- 
spiegel was knocking over the stalls of the market- 
women, Don Quixote was charging the flock of sheep 
and, a little later, the Straussian super-infant was 
objecting to the temperature of its bath-water. 

Of this kind, too, is Mahler’s ‘ Das Lied von der 
Erde.’ This work, which was performed at Mrs. 
Samuel Courtauld’s concert last week, is a setting of 
six poems based upon Chinese originals, alternately 
for tenor and alto voices with orchestra. It has the 
dimensions and, to some extent, the form of a vast 
symphony in six movements. A germ-theme of three 
notes is used to give a certain coherence to the whole, 
though this theme is so elementary in character that 
its various transformations are more apparent to the 
eye than to the ear. Indeed, given the idiom of music 
at the time when Mahler wrote the work, it might have 
been difficult for a composer not to use in his melodies 
a phrase containing the notes A, G, and E or their 
equivalents in different keys, reading either forwards 
or backwards (E, G, A). . 

However that may be, Mahler’s score relies for its 
interest more upon ad “hoc illustrations of individual 
ideas in the poems than upon the interpretation in terms 
of music of the poet’s emotion. When there is talk 
of birds, we hear their twittering; at the mention of a 
lute the harps get busy. It is all very marvellously 
done and there are few devices in this wonderful score 
which are not both original and effective. But realism 
of this kind kills poetical feeling. Composers have, of 
course, always been at liberty to seize upon the oppor- 
tunities for illustration provided by their text. Schubert 
imitates the rippling of a brook, Wagner the rustle of 


forest trees and the song of a wood-bird. But ip 
them the imitation is only the background for the more 
purely musical expression of emotion, and Wagner's 
bird is, in any case, a transcendental fowl, such as no 
ornithologist could identify. Whereas Wagner created 
out of the song of the birds a poetical image, Mahler 
gives us the identical twitterings, which you may hear 
on any morning in Spring, and, while we may admire 
his technical skill in doing it better than anyone else, 
we may question whether it was worth doing and 
whether that is what one goes to the Queen’s Hall 
to hear, 

If an example is wanted of the other method of 
treating in music a poet’s ideas, an extreme one is 
ready to hand in Vaughan Williams’s Suite, ‘ Flos 
Campi,’ which was performed at the B.B.C. Symphony 
Concert two days after Mahler’s work. Here is a 
composer in full reaction against both the literalism 
and the magniloquence of German music twenty years 
ago. Vaughan Williams even denies himself the setting 
of the actual words of his text taken from ‘ The So 
of Solomon.’ The text is there to suggest the mood of 
the music, no more. Even in the movement based upon 
the words ‘‘ Behold his bed, which is Solomon’s, 
three-score valiant men are about it... . They all 
hold swords, being expert in war,’’ which comes 
nearest to description and, in my opinion, is the least 
successful part of the work, the music never resembles 
any military march heard on the parade-ground. And, 
perhaps, my feeling that this movement is unsuccessful 
is due more to the fact that its main theme is so closely 
associated in my mind with the ‘ London Symphony,’ 
than to any intrinsic falling-off in the composer's 
inspiration. 

The use of the descriptive method is a heresy against 
the art of music, and it is a heresy which, though 
momentarily attractive because it is so much easier 
to understand than the orthodox method, bears within 
it the seeds of its own doom. For although, when it is 
new, the clever description of natural phenomena is 
readily appreciated by any audience, whereas the trans- 
mutation of the composer’s emotional experience of 
such phenomena into music is usually most difficult to 
apprehend at first, descriptive music very soon becomes 
dated. Debussy’s ‘ La Mer,’ sensitive though it is in 
colour, sounds already old-fashioned, and _ those 
passages in Wagner’s operas which come most nearly 
to description and were at one time prime favourites 
are now the least attractive, although neither Wagner 
nor Debussy ever indulged in exact literalism like 
Mahler and Strauss. 

It would be unjust, however, to dismiss ‘ Das Lied 
von der Erde’ as no more than a clever piece of musical 
onomatopeeia. The very skill of the execution often 
raises it to the level of true art. The second of the 
tenor songs is as delicate as the piece of eggshell 
porcelain it describes, even though its chinoiserie is 


- hardly more authentic than that of the poems as 


adapted by the German translator. This, the briefest 
and most lightly handled movement in the work, is also 
the best, and there is something ironical in the success 
with which the gigantic steam-hammer of German 
orchestral technique cracks, without crushing, this 
tiny nut. It may be that the final movement, ‘ Der 
Abschied,’ which is also the most extended, contains 
what is intrinsically the finest music. Although Mahler 
could not resist making the orchestra snore at the 
mention, of the world asleep—a piece of realism which 
is well enough in ‘ Falstaff,’ but which produces @ 
ludicrous effect when applied, like the word “‘ literally,” 
to a metaphor in a serious context—and attempted to 
give us a foretaste of eternity in his setting of the word 
“* ewig,’ this movement does rise above mere descrip- 
tion. The dying composer, bidding his farewell to 
earth, finds an authentic expression for his emotional 
experience in music. The expression takes a form, 
however, which, with its passing bell, its sickly 
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chromaticism and the continual division of the note- 
values into triplets, quadruplets, quintuplets, etc., pro- 
duces an effect of morbid sentimentality as distasteful 
as the chloroform-laden atmosphere of ‘ Tod and 
Verklarung.’ But we are treading upon the 
treacherous ground of personal taste, about which 
there is no agreeing—and, since my space is filled, I 
will withdraw before we come to blows. e 


‘BROADCASTING 


OR all the troubled atmosphere—religious and zsthetic 

—that Mrs. Margaret Woods recaptured for us from her 

memories of Oxford in the ’seventies, the impression 
that remains from her admirable, slightly acid, talk is one 
of peaceful enjoyment of life. We have lost that faculty, 
and few things make one realize the implications of the 
change to speed that we now experience than these happy 
glimpses of Jowett, Ruskin (poor Mendelssohn!), Walter 
Pater and Morris. I wanted to persuade Mrs. Woods o 
go on to days in the Temple, viewed from the Master’s 
House. 


* 


The discussion on Censorship, between Mr. MacCarthy 
and Mr. Barry, was a real discussion—that is, it was not a 
debate. Indeed, so interested did each speaker seem in the 
other’s point of view, so forbearing of the other’s opinions, 
that at times it was difficult to gauge who was on which side. 
The thorny subject, with sex and religion, politics and 
morals, as its basis, was broadly and deeply dealt with. 
Half the listeners will have wished that the speakers had 
“ gone farther,’’ and as certainly the other half will have 
been slightly upset that they went as far as they did. 
But no one could quarrel with the tone of the remarks, 
which was admirably balanced and just. 


* 


Secondary schools seem to do well. Two talks on 
Monday were delightful enough to interest the most 
laggardly learner. First came Mlle. Camille Viere giving 
a French talk with Victor Hugo’s poems for her subject. 
The two excerpts from ‘ L’expiation ’ were excellently read, 
though they might have been more strongly dramatized 
without fear of jarring on either the microphone or our 
sensibilities. There followed a German talk, equally well 
done, by Dr. Ernst Dressmann, who read some Stefan Zweig 
with excellent clarity of diction. It was striking how each 
speaker made the foreign tongue clear without that pedantic 
care which one generally so mistakenly uses in speaking to 
a foreigner. Later in the day Dr. Pastor came through with 
a thoroughly sound, informative talk on Perez Galdos, 
illustrated by readings from his works. These three talks, 
covering so wide a field, gave one a fine view of broadcasting 
possibilities. 


The discussion between Dr. Fliigel and Mr. Bradley 
seemed to me to be waste of a good subject. Mr. Bradley’s 
stilted interjections led nowhere, and his chief plea for keep- 
ing to the clothes of to-day seemed to be founded on the 
fact that he never perspired when dancing. Dr. Fliigel was 
full of ideas, but could not make much headway against 
his opponent’s dogged determination to keep England what 
she is. His attack on dignity and convention was well 
done, while at the same time he showed himself capable of 
conducting an argument in a thoroughly dignified manner. 
The subject is worth a proper discussion. 


* 


The following is a selection from programmes of the 
coming week. (All London and Daventry unless otherwise 
stated.) Monday: The Future of Domestic Service—How 
the Parent Sees it (10.45 a.m.), Miss Muriel Davies on 
‘Brighter Villages ’ (Cardiff, 4.45), Mr. Bonamy Dobrée’s 
talk on David Garrick (5GB, 8.0), ‘ Points of View ’—The 
Archbishop of York (9.20). Tuesday: The Rt. Hon. 
Augustine Birrell’s Reflections of Past, Present and Future 


(7.0), Discussion on ‘ The Right to Vote’ between Major 
Walter Elliott, M.P., and Mr. Gerald Barry (5GB, 8.30). 
Wednesday : ‘ The Week at Westminster ’ by Lady Astor, 
M.P. (10.45 a.m.), ‘ Life in a Convict Prison’ by an ex- 
burglar (9.20). Thursday: Mr. W. J. Tout, M.P., on ‘A 
Cotton Weaver and his Work ’ (N. of England, 6.0). Friday : 
Mr. Albert Law, M.P., on ‘A Cotton Spinner and his 
Work’ (N. of England, 6.0). Saturday: Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis on ‘ Road Uglification, or the Quickest Way 
of Spoiling England ’ (10.45 a.m.). 
ConDoR 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—206 . 
Set sy GERALD BULLETT 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best original 
sonnet of which the first line shall be: 


Jugg’d is the hare that erst with. jocund feet 


If poetry should chance to break in, so much the better ; 
but the general style must be mock-heroic. 


B. Mr. St. John Ervine, discussing the Greek 
dramatists’ practice of causing violent deeds and 
deaths to take place “‘ off stage,’’ expresses himself as 
follows: 


The general theory is that the Greeks could not 
bear to see violent deeds done on the stage. When 
a character had to be killed in the course of a play 
he was induced to leave the stage so that he might 
be put to death out of sight. That is, to my mind, 
purely a literary conceit. I can see no reason why 
the Greeks should be reluctant to gaze upon pre- 
tended death when they had no compunction what- 
ever in looking upon actual death on the battlefield, 
nor will any theory of esthetics dissuade me from 
using my common sense in this matter. 


For the best (and best-written) criticism of these 
remarks, in not more than three hundred words, we 
offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize 
of Half a Guinea. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
206a or LITERARY 206s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, February 17. The results will be announced 
in the issue of February 22. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 204 


Set sy T. Earte WELBy 


The two principal estate agents in Innisfree reply 
to Mr. W. B. Yeats, offering him just the residence 
he desired. One (and this is Competition A) uses 
the prose of his business. The other (and this is 
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Competition B) thinks to secure the poet’s patronage 
by recourse to the idioms and rhythms of Synge 
and Lady Gregory. 


We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for Competition A; 
and a First Prise of One Guinea and a Second Prize 
of Half a Guinea for Competition B. 


REPORT FROM MR, WELBY 


204A. Neither in A nor in B have the results as a 
whole come up to reasonable expectation. In each, 
I submit, such competitors as we are wont to meet in 
these trials of literary skill might have been expected 
to: (1) make each point made in the poem and (2) 
parody effectively either, for A, that prose, ‘‘ the plush 
of speech,’’ as Meredith called it, in which houses are 
offered, or, for B, the neo-Celtic style. 

In A, hardly a competitor accepted the whole 
challenge. B. Orange affected to confuse the poet’s 
crickets with cricket. L. S. Graham was in parts 
rather good, but offered too grand a building. Mary 
Kerr rightly struck a more modest note—‘‘ the apiary 
is in possession of a single bee at present; there is 
ample room for more, however, without overcrowding.” 
C. Ll. J. made one or two good points. O. H. T. 
Dudley made some useful play with quotations from a 
former tenant. J. J. Nevin, as usual, showed 
appreciation of the demands made on competitors. 
Bébé, James Hall, Seacape, Majolica, B. C. (*‘ in 
houses of that period these apartments are combined ’’), 
M. G. (‘‘ or could be converted into hen-house ’’) 
deserve mention. 

I award the first prize to Gertrude Pitt, the second 
to W. G., but I cannot honestly say that either main- 
tains throughout a high level. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Sir,—We are informed that you are seeking 4 
change of residence, and would therefore venture to 
call your attention to a choice little property, at present 
on our books. This consists of one acre (approx.) 
situated at Innisfree. The land, which is available at 
an extremely moderate figure, is ripe for immediate 
development on lines appealing to your taste. The 
picturesque surroundings would lend themselves admir- 
ably to the erection of a bijou residence in the rustic 
style, and the necessary materials—clay and wattles— 
could be obtained locally on advantageous terms. The 
climate is salubrious and highly favourable to 
vegetable culture, and we have no doubt that a bee 
(or bees) could be maintained with the most gratifying 
results. The atmospheric and other conditions are, 
identical with your requirements, and there is 
abundant material for your ornithological and entomo- 
logical pursuits. 

We can guarantee the rural charm and absolute 
peace of the locality. The high road does not touch it, 
and pavement, of course, is entirely absent. In conse- 
quence, many eminent medical men have deemed it 
highly beneficial in cardiac affections, and recommend 
it to their patients on that account. 

We may perhaps point out that, owing to recent 
publicity, the district is rapidly forging ahead in 
popular favour. We would therefore urge upon you 
the advisability of securing such a bargain as that 
described without delay, thus avoiding disappointment. 

Hoping to receive your instructions, and assuring 
you of our interest and attention at all times, we beg 
to remain 


Yours obediently, 
Marl and Myer 
(House and Estate Agents) 


GERTRUDE PITT 


8 February 1940 


SECOND PRIZE 

Sir,—With reference to your desire for a self-contained 
country residence with garden, we have on our books aq 
bijou mansion, constructed in accordance with the 
traditional style of Irish architecture, harmonizing com, 
pletely with the picturesque surroundings, and demandij 
a minimum of domestic help. The grounds are tastefully 
laid out to meet the requirements of a tenant interesteq 
in leguminous culture, and the situation is strongly recom. 
mended by the secretary of the local Bee-Keepers’ 
Association and Ornithological Society. We would point 
out that the ruling prices for honey are very high, and 
there is ample scope for an enthusiastic apiarist to increase 
his interests. 

The house was named “‘ Froufrou des Ondes ” by the 
late Brigadier-General Blood, I.R.A., who spent a short 
time here in 1921. He expressed himself as being hi 
delighted with the complete seclusion of the island, and 
much regretted that owing to circumstances over which 
he had no control he was unable to prolong his tenancy, 

We shall be pleased to give further particulars on 


application. 
Yours faitiifully, 
W. G. 


204B. There is little to be done here but explain that 
though I did not invite verse I did not exclude it, and 
Valimus, without being very reminiscent of the writers 
I suggested as models, is so very easily ahead of 
everyone else that he must have the first prize, 
Verse also secures the second prize, awarded to W. G. 
The prose competitors mostly seemed to have no ear 
for the rhythms of Synge and Lady Gregory. But I 
partly except Non Omnia, Angus Oge, W. R. Dunstan, 
Issachar, James Hall, A. W. Cooke. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Your house shall be built of the strong wattles 
Knit, like the bones of you, with the dust of earth; 
And the winds of the heaven shall sing in its rafters 
As sorrow sings in the heart of you. 


It is you that shall pass by Moriarty’s garden 
Which is more beautiful than twilight 

And say ‘‘ The eyes of him will be daft to see 
My garden sweeter than he could dream of.’’ 


And you shall pay me for the house I builded 
Seven silver trout from your gleaming water ; 
It is your honey I will be fed with, 

And the long green pods of your bean-rows. 


You shall have the walls, and the silence in them, 
The crickets’ song, and the dusk of the linnets, 
But your rent shall be the music of them 
And the song you sing to them in sorrow. 
VALIMus 


SECOND PRIZE 


The waters lap on the shores of Innisfree— 
See the boat of the Saxon depart! 
The linnets return to their nests on Innisfree— 
The Saxon plods back to his mart! 
Round the house murmur the bees of Innisfree— 
Not for the Saxon their art! 
Cold is the hearth-stone in the cabin of Innisfree— 
Colder the Saxon’s heart! 
Return then, O son of the West, to the peace that awaits 
you, 
The shadows, the mists that enthral! 
Abandon the gloomy streets, the city that hates you, 
The pavements, the journals that brawl. 
Bid farewell to the mansions, the shops, the world that 
debates you— 
Hear the cicadas a-call! 
Here is the island, the house, the garden that sates you— 
What lack you more? Here is all! 


W. G. 
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PAST AND PRESENT—XIII 


HERE are seven dramatic sketches or conversa- 

tions in Mr. Laurence Housman’s graceful and 

entertaining ‘ Cornered Poets ’ (Cape. 7s. 6d.), 
and it is not for lack of subjects that there are not 
seventy. Poets have the habit of being cornered, of 
finding themselves in ‘ impossible ’’ situations. We 
may muse on that very variously. There is Baude- 
jaire’s superb admission in one of the greatest of his 
sonnets, the one on the captured albatross which is im- 
potent on the deck by reason of that which gives it 
mastery in the air: “‘ ses ailes de géant l’empéchent 
de marcher.’’ There is the comment of the sensible 
man on moon-struck muddlers. But I do not suppose 
Baudelaire thought his parable covered the whole 
matter; and as for the sensible man, though he affects 
to understand very well how poets make asses of them- 
selves when cornered, he is usually at a loss to imagine 
how they were lured thither. For it is the sensible 
man’s subconscious belief that professional dealers in 
emotion must have acquired personal immunity. 

* * 


Well, to an uncertain extent, they do acquire it. 
‘ Epipsychidon,’ besides being the greatest poem of 
transcendental love in our language, is the means by 
which Shelley escaped some preposterous adventure 
with Emilia Viviani and Mary in demonstration of 
the truth that the division need not be the diminu- 
tion of love. If he could not have written the poem, 
he would presumably have attempted to live it. But, 
and of course, it is not only unlawful impulse that 
may exhaust itself in expression instead of seeking an 
outlet in action. It was well said of Wordsworth that 
when he had written his ‘ Ode to Duty ’ he had done 
with her. Suppose he had not written it; might he 
not have gone about doing an intolerable deal of his 
duty? It seems likely, and in this view of the matter, 
poetry being the safety-valve of unlawful and lawful 
impulses alike, we are little helped by such specula- 
tions. 

* 


What does happen to the poet, as to every sort of 
artist, is that sooner or later the knife to which he has 
put an edge ceases to be merely an instrument of his 
art and is turned against himself. He has cultivated 
his responsiveness, from the first more than normal, 
with infinite care, and he has lived very largely in a 
world of his own in which the consequences of 
response are purely artistic. Some day, he responds 
against his will, and in a region in which the conse- 
quences are not merely artistic. With astonishment, 
with that sense of a breach of promise by life which 
is shared by every imaginative man, he finds that life 
will not conform to his fable of it. Reversing the 
maxim of Hermes Trismegestus, the things below 
are not as the things above. So, in the beautiful 
logic of imagination, should events move to their 
happy or tragic issue; but so they do not move. 
The first Mrs. Shelley, despite the kindness of Shelley’s 
invitation, will not join him and Mary abroad, but 
drowns herself in the Serpentine. The girl in the 
Soho restaurant to whom some of Dowson’s best 
poems were written marries the waiter. Jenny Colon 
tells Gérard de Nerval that she is not the reincarnation 
of his first love nor yet of the Queen of Sheba. There 
is mismanagement in the universe; and, at whiles, 
poets get no more satisfaction out of indignant poetic 
complaint of it than fierce old gentlemen get from 
writing to the Club secretary. 

* 
* 


But this, no doubt, is talking rather above the 
pleasant occasion, Mr. Housman’s book. For him in 


this book heaven and earth do not ail from the prime 


foundation. All the same, there are some damned 
awkward corners. There is Milf’s corner, when he 
comes to tell Carlyle that the manuscript of the ‘ French 
Revolution * has been treated by his maid as War- 
burton’s treated unique copies of Elizabethan dramas. 
There is Blake’s, with the insufferable well-intentioned 
Hayley. (I wish Mr. Housman had seized the chance of 
quoting Blake’s epigram on Hayley’s birth, and Hay- 
ley’s definition of Dante’s style as combining the 
seraph’s whisper and the demon’s yell.) There is 
everybody’s except Charles Lamb’s, at the historic 
party at Haydon’s, when a supreme ass of a visitor 
buttered up Wordsworth till Lamb wanted to feel his 
bumps. There is the corner at Stoke Poges, which 
is not quite fair, for it is in a fantasy. There is that 
in a very urban churchyard, with the dying Donne 
posing for his effigy in a winding-sheet, which is 
too grim a subject for this book, and indeed rather 
beyond Mr. Housman’s reach anywhere. And there is 
the corner, of putative penitence, reserved for Burns. 


* 
* * 


The Burns episode is as well done as it could be. 
No doubt, as Mr. Housman expects, it will annoy 
some idolators, but its reading of part of the character 
of the man and poet is highly plausible, and a great 
deal is easily compressed into a small space. Still, 
there is the trouble with Burns that he never really 
gave us himself in prose. His letters are either 
stilted, or common form, or objectionable, with the 
effect of the ploughman dressed up and either minding 
newly learned etiquette too much or lapsing into 
vulgarity. There is not an atom of vulgarity in the 
poems in his own language (though there is some 
spurious gentility in the English poems), and it is 
there we have to seek all that was essential in one 
of the most passionately human poets that ever lived. 
Mr. Housman can put good prose into his mouth, 
with, as far as I can judge, a sufficiency of dialect, 
but prose can never be as simple and direct as verse, 
and in Burns at his best verse had an almost un- 
paralleled simplicity and directness. 


* 
* 


The fact is, the form chosen by Mr. Housman has 
its limitations, of which perhaps he is not quite as 
conscious as he might be. Where the principal 
figure is not one who fully expressed himself by 
recorded word of mouth, or in those rare letters which 
are the equivalent of conversation, it is well nigh im- 
possible to convince us with invented talk. There is a 
further limitation. Take Burns and his sins. The 
rapjdity and rapture of verse can carry off much that 
in the more cold-blooded medium becomes unpleasant. 
There is about prose confessions.a suggestion of con- 
veying the habitual, whereas a poem is ‘‘ a moment’s 
monument,’’ understood to be that. In short, I think 
Mr. Housman has here and there been too tempted 
by a striking subject to consider carefully enough 
whether it suited his form. But his book is shrewd 
in characterization and decidedly good entertainment. 


* 
* * 


He is by now an old hand at the imaginary conversa- 
tion based on fact and with something of the 
dramatic in it. But he has never surpassed his ‘ Echo 
de Paris,’ a little book which I seize this opportunity of 
recalling to public memory, a perfect miniature. 
That was developed out of a memory, whereas these 


conversations are made out of his reading, with less 
confidence. 


Srer 
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REVIEWS 
A GERMAN ON ENGLAND 


By T. EaRLE WELBy 
England. By Wilhelm Dibelius. Cape. 15s. 


HIS book, I believe, deserves a place among the 

dozen best studies of foreign countries produced 
in our time. In solid merit it is comparable with Bodley 
on France, Bryce on the United States, Lowell on the 
Government of England; but the comparison must not 
be pressed, for it is designed to be not a complete 
statement of facts but a critical examination of those 
which reveal most clearly the character of the British 
nation. 

As regards facts, Herr Dibelius is usually thorough, 
but does not escape some minor inaccuracies. A more 
damaging complaint against him is, though he deals 
frequently and rightly with things not exactly ponder- 
able, having, for example, many intelligent pages on 
religion in England, he makes too little of the two 
things which contain most of our secret—our poetry 
and our humour. Another omission much to be 
regretted is the absence of any attempt to suggest the 
influence, profound and subtle as it has been, of the 
physical environment on English character. But, when 
all deductions are made, this is a very remarkable 
piece of work, well informed, honest, discriminating, 
and at points sympathetic. 

Admiringly, he sees in England ‘‘a state which 
has made the State well-nigh superfluous,’ and one 
which ‘‘ can live without great men longer than any 
other." The English are among ‘‘ the sanest ’’ of all 
peoples. Their dislike of hyper-subtlety, their good 
sense, their masculinity, their insistence on fair-play, 
their readiness to convert former antagonists into 
colleagues: these, among other qualities, he praises 
heartily, if with reasonable enough reservations about 
an insularity which makes it difficult for the English- 
_ man to be intellectually just to anyone outside the pale. 
He is at great pains to trace what might be called 
the evolution of the idea of the gentleman among us, 
justly attaching great importance to what has become 
a peculiarly characteristic conception; but here he 
makes a bad slip. No doubt that idea evolved from the 
knightly idea of the Middle Ages; yet, as he should 
have noticed, it received a strong bias from one of 
those books which do their work so completely as to 
be lost in it—‘ The Courtier ’ of Baldassare Castiglione. 
The translation of that book into English was one of 
the decisive events in the history of our culture, and 
it was not an Anglo-Saxon ideal of completeness that 
it presented. But we need not wonder that Herr 
Dibelius should now and then fall victim to that old 
temptation of regarding as wholly indigenous what has 
come to be highly characteristic. The opposite 
temptation, of over-estimating abroad what reminds 
one of home, has occasionally assailed him. In kindly 
mood, he finds points of resemblance between us and 
the peasantry of some parts of Germany. But we are 
not living in the era of Green and Stopford Brooke, 
who rejoiced to imagine our ancestors prowling about 
on the other coast of the North Sea, and thought 
that every Englishman should lug about with him a 
copy of ‘ Beowulf.’ It is really more than time for 
the Teutonic myth to be politely dismissed. 

When Herr Dibelius invokes it, often though only 
parenthetically, the surprise of the reader is only at 
finding so stale and misleading a decimal fraction of 
the truth used by so erudite and thoughtful a writer. 
It is with quite another sort of surprise that he learns 
from Herr Dibelius of our uniformity. To be sure, 
there is more than-a minute fraction of truth in his 
remark. In many respects, some of serious political 


or social importance, some trivial, the English do 
surprisingly cohere, regardless of party or class. But 
Meredith was wrong in his nomenclature rather than 
in his observation when, in ‘ Celt and Saxon,’ a book 
Herr Dibelius might profitably have examined, he 
found us two nations. The English are an astonish. 
ing lump, in which works an astonishing leayep, 
The country which has the finest tradition of good 
breeding has almost the worst tradition of loutishn 
and a prodigious production of the world’s mog 
ethereal poetry is to be noted among a people who, 
perhaps, respect poetry less than any other civilized 
nation. 


might dispute with Herr Dibelius. He is quite certainly 
wrong when he says that in India ours has been a 
policy of divide et impera. Before, ten years ago, we 
set Indians scrambling for power in an unhappy experi. 
ment, we had brought them very much nearer to unity 
than they had ever been in their history. He is quite 
fantastic in his exaggeration, not of the power of a 
sort possessed by Lord Northcliffe, but of that news- 
paper, magnate’s statecraft and vision. But disputation 
need not be continued. Whatever his egrors, he has 
grasped essential truths about our political and social 
life, and has expounded them in pages which it is 
salutary for us, no less than for German readers, to 
study. 

To convey an idea of his treatment of his subject, 
some of his judgments, not necessarily the shrewdest 
but the most typical, may be quoted, with the warning 
that most of them are qualified by their context or by 
passages elsewhere in his book. ‘‘ Britain is the 
solitary great Power which has never injured the vital 
interest of another European people by annexation : and 
it is a fact of immeasurable moral effect in a period 
dominated by the principle of nationality.” The 
‘* relative lack of differentiation, the tendency to an 
immensely potent development of one single type, is 
one authentic source of Britain’s formidable power; 
but the same singleness of type makes England inferior, 
by comparison with other nations, in variety and 
subtlety of civilization.” On the combined vigour 
and narrowness of English individualism, Herr 
Dibelius brilliantly says that the Englishman ‘‘ wishes 
to be left alone, lord in his castle, but inside that 
castle exactly like everyone else.’? In England there 
is immense liberty, but ‘‘ only within the type.’’ ‘‘ The 
Englishman regards Parliament as a fighting ground 
rather than as a legislative commission or organ of 
financial control.’’ Very few things in England are 
done on their merits, because ‘‘ a Bill, in England, 
is a measure with a certain intrinsic utility, but chiefly 
advisable because it gives the party in power the hope 
of extending its lease of life.” ‘‘ Parliamentary life 
has taught England the cant that every Continental 
regards as the mote in its eye.’? What survives of the 
aristocratic spirit ‘‘ operates to curb the nakedly 
instinctive will of the race,’’ a very fortunate contrast, 
Herr Dibelius thinks, to the workings of parliamen- 
tarianism in the rest of the English-speaking world. 
‘‘ England’s power always recognizes its own limits. 
That is why its effect, instead of being destructive 
merely, has always created fresh centres of power.” 

But the quotation of detached sentences is obviously 
unfair to a book of this sort, the value of which 
must so largely depend on the distribution of the 
author’s emphasis. Herr Dibelius places the emphasis 
often enough otherwise than an English writer would, 
but of that we must not complain, for it helps us 
to see how we strike German observers. It does more 
than that, however. In showing us how strange are 
many things which we take for granted, it reveals 
to us the singularity of the English way of life, makes 
us aware of the elements of high romance and genial 
grotesque in the adventure of being born English as 


well as of the penalties of our birthright. 


There are various other matters about which one 
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WHERE AMERICA IS GOING 


America Set Free. By Count Hermann Keyser- 
ling. Cape. 18s. 


Adventurous America. A Study of Contemporary | 


Life and Thought. By Edwin Mims. 


Scribner’s. 7s. 6d. 


FTER making, and throwing away by rash 

excursions into dogmatic journalism, a very con- 
siderable reputation in post-war Europe, Count 
Keyserling appears to have found himself as a serious 
ublicist, and to have reached a point where he can 
apply his philosophy to political and social analysis 
with irresistible effect. At any rate, he has now pro- 
duced one of those rare books which are so original 
and so rich in content that it is a hardship to have 
to review them under the conditions of journalism, 
without having had the opportunity of re-reading them 
at leisure as they deserve. His subject is a psycho- 
analysis of modern America in relation to the civilized 
world, past, present and future, but nothing could 
be more mistaken than to regard this as simply 
another book about America; its significance as a 
contribution to the understanding of life in the 
technical age is irrespective of any particular interest 
in the actual field of operations which Count Keyserling 
has wisely chosen. Perhaps through having been 
written directly in English, perhaps through a mellow- 
ing of its author, it is, in spite of its concentration, 
a good deal easier to read than some of his earlier 
works. 

It would be unfair to wrench from their context 
isolated pieces of what is essentially a unified interpre- 
tation of a very complex set of factors; although it 
would no doubt be possible to pick out many such 
phrases as: ‘* ... in spite of all their power and 
influence, the United States represent psychologically 
a gigantic Canton Appenzeli—that is the most 
provincial province of Switzerland... ’’ no use- 
ful idea of the book would be conveyed by 
them. In fact, it would be easy to make it appear 
on these lines either as the most virulent attack or 
the most sympathetic apologia that America has ever 
had, for in the course of his carefully balanced argu- 
ment Count Keyserling has never denied himself the 
luxury of saying quite candidly what he thinks, 
flattering or otherwise. He has by no means lost 
his fondness for sweeping generalizations, but he 
shows a good deal more conscience about them than 
he did at any rate in ‘ Europe,’ and apart from a 
general warning against them he usually shows their 
up shortcomings in the course of his arguments. 
Everyone has a vague idea that America in some way 
represents more nearly than any other country the 
world of the future, but we have never found the 
grounds for this idea exhaustively analysed in so con- 
vincing a manner. 

Mr. Mims has been unlucky in having his work 
published simultaneously with one of the three great 
books on America which have been written by 
Europeans, for he has written a good, unpretentious 
commentary on contemporary American life from the 
standpoint of the academic observer well versed in 
traditional standards. Perhaps the best example of 
this standpoint is a sentence in the Foreword, about 
President Wilson : 


To one who had followed him throughout his whole 
career and who had read every word of his state papers, 
assured that they had upon them the stamp of immor- 
tality, his failure to swing this country into line with the 
Passionate vision of a new world was the keenest dis- 
appointment I have ever had. 


He quotes, moreover, a good many facts and 
authorities which are unfamiliar and interesting; and 


after a survey of the scale of American philanthropy 
he remarks with some justification that ‘‘ Americans 
have developed as much real initiative in giving away 
their money as in making it, and the co-ordination 
of the work of various boards and foundations is a 
significant phase of American co-operative plans.” 


JOHNSONIANA 


An Eighteenth-Century Gentleman and Other 
Essays. By S. C. Roberts. Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. 


R. ROBERTS is known as a sound and well- 

equipped Johnsonian, and it is the great Doctor 
who gives this book its interest. The ‘‘ Gentleman ”’ of 
the title is the first Lord Lyttelton, who is appreciated 
well enough for what he is worth. A Whig and some- 
thing of a prig, he had a little gift of scholarship 
and a little gift of writing, especially when he could 
copy somebody else. He was a good specimen of those 
mediocre talents which in a dominant family lead to 
undue recognition. Another Whig, Macaulay, ends 
the book, a fairly typical Victorian, as Mr. Roberts 
suggests, certain about everything, limited in imagina- 
tion and hopeless in metaphysics. A poor judge of 
poetry, too, since he ignored Tennyson and selected Sir 
Henry Taylor for immortality. 

Macaulay’s views of Johnson and Boswell ro longer 
hold the field, but in emphasizing Johnson’s oddities 
he did dwell on an important fact. Recently I came 
across a little known and significant comment by the 
trustees of a Grammar School of which Johnson wished 
to be master. They, 


before they would return answer, desired to make 
enquiry of ye caracter of Mr. Johnson, who all agree 
that he is an excellent scholar, and upon that account 
deserves much better than to be schoolmaster here. 
But then he has ye caracter of being a very ill-natur’d 
gent: and he has such a way of distorting his fface, wh. 
(tho’ he cannot help) ye gent: think it may affect some 
young ladds: for these two reasons he is not approved 
on... . However we are all extreamely obliged to you 
for thinking of us, and proposing so good a scholar. 


The trustees were more careful about the manners 
of the pupils than their own spelling, and so the 
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failed schoolmaster got to the Grub Street to which 
Mr. Roberts devotes a good essay. He thinks 
Johnson might have been lost to the world in some 
provincial deanery or school. But in spite of his 
vein of indolence, his strong gift of curiosity, which 
one of his Ramblers describes as ‘‘ in great and 
vigorous minds, the first passion and the last,’’ would, 
I think, have led him beyond his daily round. His 
first Club was, as is pointed out, not mainly a literary 
one. His impecuniosity, to use a word Grub Street 
has given to the language, has probably been 
exaggerated. Other essays deal very pleasantly with 
Johnson at Lichfield and the dispersal of his books 
after his death. He is not entitled to the description 
of a great scholar and could himself be guilty of the 
unmetrical misquotation for which he rebuked his 
doctor on his death-bed. He might be called the 
patron saint of the popular reviewer since he objected 
to reading books through. 1 


LETTERS OF DOSTOYEVSKY 


The Letters of Dostoyevsky to his Wife. 
Translated from the Russian by Elizabeth 
Hill and Doris Mudie. With an Introduc- 
tion by Prince D. S. Mirsky. Constable. 
21S. 


HESE letters are an important addition to 

Dostoyevsky studies. They were written to 
Dostoyevsky’s second wife and extend from 1866, the 
year in which Dostoyevsky made his proposal of 
marriage, to 1880, the year before he died. From 
Prince Mirsky’s interesting introduction we learn of the 
circumstances in which the second marriage, and also 
the writing of some of the great novels, took place. 
Like Sir Walter Scott, Dostoyevsky wrote novel after 
novel for the purpose of raising money to pay off a 
commercial debt. In the autumn of 1866 he contracted 
to produce a full-length novel by the beginning of 
the following year. It could only be done with the 
help of an amanuensis. Dostoyevsky finished the 
novel (‘ The Gambler ’) in time and married the secre- 
tary. By this time his first wife had died and his 
mistress, who had inspired the most passionate attach- 
ment of his life, had abandoned him. 

Anna Grigorievna Dostoyevsky appears to have been 
a cool, sensible woman who did her best, ultimately 
with success, to give her husband a life of bourgeois 
comfort. This result was attained only after a long 
struggle. One of the gloomiest periods of Dostoyev- 
sky’s life came after. his second marriage, when he 
made frenzied efforts to win money by feverish 
gambling. His state of mind is reflected in his volu- 
minous letters, some of which, at this period, reach 
two thousand words. But the more important groups 
of the letters relate to Dostoyevsky’s passion for his 
wife and to the literary and political world of his later 
days. In the first of these two groups Dostoyevsky 
repeatedly writes sentences such as: ‘‘I kiss you 
many times,’’ and, ‘‘ I kiss you all over.’” The impres- 
sion received from these letters is one of absolute 
devotion to his wife and children. There is relatively 
little evidence of what Prince Mirsky calls Dostoyev- 
sky’s ‘‘ tortured spirituality’? and a great deal of 
** detailed and fussy domesticity.’’ In the second of 
these two groups there is much material of importance 
for Russian literary history, more particularly in regard 
to the Pushkin celebrations in 1880. 

Of the former, an illustration is a sentence in a 
letter dated from Moscow in May, 1880: ‘* Grigorovich 
told me to-day that Turgenev, who has just returned 
from visiting Leo Tolstoy, is ill, and that Tolstoy is 
deranged and has, perhaps, gone mad.”’ The reference 
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here is to the great turning-point in Tolstoy’s life, 
when he definitely adopted his distinctive opinions, |p 
regard to the Pushkin celebrations, there are two 
important letters. Of the literary festival, Dostoyevsky 
writes : ‘* I walked through the hall during the interyaj 
and crowds of people, young and old, men and women, 
all rushed up to me saying: ‘ You are our prop ; 
you made us better men and women when we read 
the ‘‘ Karamazovs.’”’’’’ He goes on to say: “ Ip 
short I was then convinced that the ‘ Karamazovs ’ are 
of colossal importance.” In the second letter there 
is an account of the effect of the famous speech, which 
Prince Mirsky regards as an ‘‘ eloquent and ambiguous 
utterance.’’ ‘*‘ When I finished,’’ writes Dostoyevsky 
to his wife, ‘‘ I can’t describe to you the roar, the 
frenzy of delight; people in the audience, who were 
strangers to each other, wept, sobbed, embraced ang 
swore to one another to be better, and henceforth not 
to hate but to love.’’ Turgenev, according to this 
letter, rushed up to Dostoyevsky and embraced him 
with tears in his eyes. On the other hand, another 
authority, quoted in the notes, asserts that Turgeney 
was upset and annoyed by the enthusiasm displayed, 
not only by the crowd but by ‘‘ the whole of the Russian 
intelligentsia.”’ The authority is Stassov, who also 
states that Turgenev found unbearable Dostoyevsky’s 
utterances about the ‘‘ Russian All-man” and the 
‘* Russian All-woman Tatiana,’’ which he regards as 
‘* excessively mystical.’’ Whatever the truth in regard 
to this, Tolstoy certainly seems to have had little 
inclination to support the Pushkin celebrations. In 
the notes there is interesting information of the way 
these were regarded by the police and the precautions 
they thought it necessary to adopt. As a whole, the 
letters are indispensable for the study of Dostoyevsky’s 
life. 


The Bank for International Settlements. By 
Paul Einzig. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


ITH the suddenness of Athena springing from 

the head of Zeus the Bank for International 
Settlements was thrown upon a startled world last 
March by the Committee of Experts on Reparations. 
But the “ B.I.S.,’’ as it is now known, was really 
the logical culmination of historical events: it 
simply offered a means of remedying the proved 
weaknesses of the Dawes Plan and of making regular 
and systematic that casual co-operation of the central 
banks which had become increasingly important since 
the Bank of England first held out a helping hand to 
the Austrian National Bank in 1923. 

There are thus two distinct sides to the activity of 
the ‘‘ B.I.S.’’ which has been approved by the recent 
Hague Conference despite the fireworks of Dr. 
Schacht. On the one hand it can improve upon the 
Dawes Plan arrangements, which were found to be 
inadequate early last year, and can regulate the trans- 
fers of reparation payments with a much greater degree 
of efficiency and flexibility. It can increase the neutral 
elements in the administration of reparations, reduce 
the political character of the reparations problem, 
and help to improve the financial relations between 
former enemies by establishing regular intercourse 
between the heads of the central banks. On the other 
hand it can assist countries which wish to restore the 
gold standard or maintain the gold standard in case 
of emergency, help in the financial reconstruction of 
China and Russia, give support in cases of temporary 
pressure, establish an international gold-clearing 


system, prevent the counterfeiting of bank notes, and 
international 
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monetary situation. The Bank, coming into existence 
to restore order, may remain in existence to preserve 
order and make prosperity possible. . 

The dangers, as Dr. Einzig points out, are certainly 
many. The political danger is especially significant 
and takes two forms. The Bank may attempt to exert 
a political influence of its own, and there are excessively 
ardent supporters of the institution who see in it a 
“financial Hercules’’ which will assume the 
duties of a supreme international arbitrator. 
That must be always outside its scope. But 
the Bank may also subjected to political 
influences, in which case its policy will be dictated not 
by purely financial and economic considerations but by 
the political prejudices of the few in control, and this, 
Dr. Einzig realizes, is a disquieting possibility. Almost 
as dangerous is the possibility that the Bank may 
become an instrument of credit inflation, for the institu- 
tion will possess an almost unlimited goodwill both in 
its own right and owing to its association with the 
central banks. Credit expansion has its uses, which 
can be entirely beneficial, but memories of John Law 
and his Mississippi Company are ever present. In 
addition there are such difficult problems as the ques- 
tion of the World Bank Rate with which Dr. Einzig 
deals incisively. 

It is of epoch-making importance that inter 
nationalism should have spread to the financial 
world when the mere idea would have been scouted as 
absurd a very few years ago, and so long as the Bank 
goes one step at a time and adapts itself to changing 
conditions all will be well. Much depends upon public 
opinion and Dr. Einzig’s book, the first and only one 
on the subject, is invaluable. It is short, clear, neither 
too hot nor too cold, contains appendices reproducing 
all the relevant official documents, and should be widely 
read before the Organization Committee reassembles 
on February 22. 


A POTTS’-EYE VIEW OF OXFORD 


Degenerate Oxford? A Critical Study of Modern 
University Life. By Terence Greenidge. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


T was one of the few shortcomings of Mr. Evelyn 

Waugh’s ‘ Decline and Fall’ that we were intro- 
duced to the egregious Potts without being allowed 
the opportunity of getting to know him intimately. 
How grateful, then, we must be to the publishers for 
recognizing this deficiency, and for giving us this 
authentic Potts’-eye view of Oxford from the deadly 
earnest pen of another member of the same college. 
We can say with assurance that nothing in this vein 
has attained the same level of excellence since ‘ Eric, 
or Little by Little,’ and since we could not hope on 
our Own account to convey any just impression of 
what Mr. Greenidge has achieved, we hasten to with- 
draw and leave him in a selection of his own words 
to introduce himself to the reader : 

Many thoughtful undergraduates . . . feel that their 
minds do not become stocked with the best possible 
knowledge, nor their characters trained in the best 
possible way. . . If one possesses a limited stock of 
knowledge one can only keep one’s end up by making a 
dashing use of it. And in youth it is pleasant keeping 
one’s end up, especially when undergraduates receive a 
publicity far beyond the walls of the city of Oxford. . . 

Despite my athletic interests I had always loved 
Bohemianism, and I had my black sports coat 
embroidered with fur in the Russian manner. We 
arrived at the college, and the Viscount ushered us all 
in . . . Just as I reached these rooms a small-pale under- 
graduate of the college, who seemed the type that is 
extremely conventional through lack of self-confidence, 


pointed at my furry collar and exclaimed fiercely, ‘' Jesus 
Christ, what’s that?” 


Even better than the picture of the author attending 
many a joyous festival at ewsthetic Exeter . . . 


Sir J. M. 


OON we are all in the old 


. 


The following exquisite quotation is taken from“ My Lady Nicotine” 


room again, Jimmy on 
the hearthrug, Marriot in the 
cane-chair; the curtains are 
pinned together with a pen-nib, 
and the five of us are smoking 
the Arcadia Mixture. 

Pettigrew will be welcomed if 
he comes, but he is a married 
man, and we seldom see him 
nowadays. Others will be re- 
garded as intruders. If they are 
smoking common _ tobaccos, 
they must either be allowed to 
try ours or requested to with- 
draw. One need only put his 
head in at my door to realise that 
tobaccos are of two kinds, the 
Arcadia and others. 

No one who smokes the 
Arcadia would ever attempt to 
describe its delights, for his pipe 


would be certain to go out. 
When he was at school, Jimmy 
Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, 
and he has since said that from 
cane to ordinary mixtures was 
not so noticeable as the change 
from ordinary mixtures to the 
Arcadia. 

I ask no one to believe this, 
for the confirmed smoker in 
Arcadia detests arguing with 
anybody about anything. Were 
I anxious to prove Jimmy’s 
statement, I would merely give 
you the only address at which 
the Arcadia is to be had. But 
that I will not do. It would be as 
rash as proposing a man with 
whom I am_ unacquainted 
for my club. You may not 
be worthy to smoke the Arcadia 
Mixture. 


MADE BY CARRERAS LIMITED, LONDON 


Sir J. M. BARRIE says . . . “What I cali 
the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘ My Lady Nicotine’ is the 
Craven Mixture and no otber.’’ 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in 
Airtight Tins, 2 ozs. 2/5 ; 4 028. 4/20. 
Also in Cartridge form. 
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hearties and poets alike ...’’ are the sketches of 
friends and acquaintances, such as he who 
*’., . once came to me with a melancholy tale. . . . ‘‘ I don’t 
-kniow' what to do about him,” he said. ‘‘ He goes to 
Confession, makes.a clean breast of all his sins, and then 
the next moment he’s off to Confession again, before he’s 
“had time to commit any sin whatsoever. It’s not 
healthy.’’ I remember, too, how surprised I was when I 
« heard this tale. It seemed to be a case of Masochism. 
When I was an Anglo-Catholic myself, it was a dis- 
graceful practice of me and my friends to lure enthusiastic 
' Evangelicals into attending High Mass... and then to 
. watch their faces to see if they were really and truly 
shocked, 
But we must not let ourselves be so carried away 
by enthusiasm for Mr. Greenidge’s band of immortals 
as to neglect to warn anyone who may be tempted 
to draw on them for local colour that contemporary 
Oxford is not really like this. The whole thing is a 
triumph of his peculiar genius, coming to fruition 
four years after his departure from the scene, with 
as little foundation in reality as his ‘‘ college O.T.C.,”’ 
or the single M.P. for the University, or the alleged 
power of the Vice-Chancellor to handle applications 
by undergraduates to come into residence during 
vacation. We admit it with reluctance, for, after all, 
Mr. Greenidge’s Oxford would be such an infinitely 
more amusing place. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT CRITICS 


Deucalion or the Future of Literary Criticism. 
By Geoffrey West. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


-AJ_R. WEST, distinguishing sharply between 

reviewing and literary criticism, gives to the latter 
so wide a function that it appears to include all philo- 
sophy in its tremendous kingdom. ‘‘ Its present 
urgent task is the establishment from the study of 
‘literature and thought of the day and of the past 
of a new life-conception, a new ‘ world-idea,’ a new 
scale of values to replace those which the events and 
mental developments of the last four centuries have 
irrevocably shattered.’’ This is, indeed, a large order ; 
‘no doubt there are those who are eager to undertake 
‘it. Mr. Middleton Murry and Mr. T. S. Eliot, from 
‘their opposite angles, abound with notions about the 
human and divine polity. But is there any profit in 
calling this ‘‘ Literary Criticism ’’? Mending ‘‘ the 
broken shell of Christendom ’’ may be an important 
matter, but the proper surgeons for the job are not 
necessarily literary critics at all. 

Mr. West admits that criticism is rightly a secondary 
activity, but believes that we are all in such a mental 
muddle that the critic must assume the primary func- 
tion of doctor of philosophy for the time being. 
Consequently, his book wanders very far from what 
most people regard as criticism and it should have 
been otherwise named. Mr. West is a little sniffy 
about ‘‘ reviewers ’’—as distinct from the ‘“‘ critics ” 
who reconstruct the universe and refashion God in 
quarterly or annual instalments, and he queerly com- 
plains of contemporary reviewers that ‘‘ there is a 
total lack of general agreement upon any single point 
whatsoever.’’ But why on earth should there be a 
mass-voice and a compact opinion? The business of a 
reviewer is to estimate an author’s purpose, the value 
of that purpose, and his success in achieving it. 
Diversity of judgment in these matters is both likely 
and healthy. Mr. West has provided an excellent 
‘survey of modern tendencies of thought, and his 
analysis of current Romanticism is acute. Within 
small compass he manages to touch on innumerable 
facets of life and letters. In our opinion he should 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HarTLEy 


Her Privates We. By Private 19022. Davies, 
7s. 6d. 

No Man’s Land. By Vernon Bartlett. Allen ang 

Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Doctor Serocold. By Helen Ashton. Benn, 

7s. 6d. 

Murder Yet to Come. By Isabel Briggs Myers, 

Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


¢ ER PRIVATES WE’ faces the reviewer 
burdened with a heavy handicap. For it js 
another war novel, and if the novels of the last year 
have added anything to our knowledge of the art of 
fiction it is the fact that war, except in the hands of 
a Stendhal or a Tolstoy, is not a rewarding subject, 
Its scene is so disturbed, the sensations that it arouses 
so undifferentiated and violent, that it is almost 
impossible for an author to bring out that individuality 
of character and incident which makes a sto 
interesting. In the blur of mud and blood and khaki, 
Tom, Dick and Harry look much the same and it is 
hard to care what happens to any of them. It is 
to the credit of the author of ‘ Her Privates We’ that 
the characters remain in the memory as much as the 
scenery in which they move. Indeed, life at the front 
as it here appears is not so unmitigatedly appalling 
as German novelists would have us believe. It is a 
brutal, precarious, inconsequent life and it involves 
periods of indescribable anguish, but it is a life, not 
merely the negation of one, with its horrors relieved 
by moments of quiet and hope, even of pleasure, 
admitting ambitions and disappointments other than 


have restricted his theme to match his title and his 


mire cosy garments for their splendid 
style and constancy in wear. 

If a difficulty in obtaining, write 
tor OURTAULDS’ LTD. (Dept 0M), 
bf 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, 
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those stimulated by the sheer effort to stand such a life 
at all. In consequence, it is doubly affecting, for unlike 
« All Quiet on the Western Front,’ let us say, it is 
an illustration of man’s general existence on earth, 
not just a diagram of one of his diseases. — 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett has also succeeded in awaking 
and retaining our interest in the anonymous soldier 
who lies wounded in a shell-hole in No Man’s Land 
—his appropriate territory. He is not wounded beyond 

of recovery, nor so badly that he cannot review, 
with the aid of his diary, the whole of his past life. 
Depend upon it, Dr. Johnson said, when a man knows 
he is to be hanged it concentrates his mind wonder- 
fully. The mind of Mr. Bartlett’s protagonist is 
wonderfully clear and concentrated ; the nearness of 
death gives him a longing for life and gives a new 
apprehension of its value. He is a young man, barely 
twenty, whose dream it was to achieve literary fame. 
He has lived abroad, in Germany and Paris, and had 
more experience than most men of his age; but his 
nature being receptive rather than active, sympathetic 
rather than dominating, he has let his ambitions slum- 
ber. Now they awake in full force, making the future 
and the chance to realize them seem ever more precious 
and desirable. In this almost rapturous evocation of 
the Past, with all its incidents and adventures, trifling 
and important, painful and pleasant, inglorious and 
glorious, the day wears away. To the wounded man’s 
instinctive love of life is now added a passionate 
yearning to see it completed and fulfilled: his whole 
being, conscious and unconscious, is directed towards 
the future. But he realizes that his rescue will bring 
death to many; and dismissing all his hopes in one 
tremendous effort of self-sacrifice, he crawls back 
before the search party starts, and is killed. 

‘No Man’s Land’ is what few war novels are—a 
tragedy. Mr. Bartlett, while giving a magnificent 
general impression of the war, has managed to reduce 
it to the stature of the individual. It does not over- 
whelm or even distort the personality of the pro- 
tagonist—it enhances it. The sufferings of the name- 
less soldier seem no less peculiar to him because they 
are reproduced in a million others; their universality 
does not detract from their intensity. His death affects 
us with a sense of loss and frustration. Mr. Bartlett 
is to be congratulated on having disentangled from the 
war’s confusion this one clear human motive, and 
demonstrated that there is a providence in the fall of 
a sparrow. 

Miss Ashton has not yet written a war-novel, but 
such is the versatility of her talent that I do not, as the 
Americans say, put it past her. Like Mr. Bartlett, 
she makes the action of her story take place in a 
single day, but whereas his begins (more or less) with 
a birth and ends with a death, hers, more reassuringly, 
begins with a death and ends with a birth. Between 
the death of Doctor Serocold’s partner and the birth 
of Mrs. Perkins’s baby, we have explored a village 
and seen the interior of many hearts. And not only 
hearts. Profiting by Doctor Serocold’s professional 
knowledge, we have had glimpses into the internal 
economy of most of the principal inhabitants, and 
assisted at an operation for mastoid ulcer. We may 
be said to know the villagers inside and out, through 
and through. They are all interesting, and one can- 
not admire too much the naturalness with which Miss 
Ashton introduces them, and the skill with which she 
makes the introduction generally coincide with some 
dramatic or significant moment in their lives. She 
shows the same ability, in this book, for summing up 
character and situation that she showed in ‘ A Back- 
ground for Caroline’ for developing them over several 
hundred pages. Perhaps the more important issues, 
the doctor’s old love-affair with Mrs. Unwin, and his 
interference between Lady Catterick, her son, and the 
girl her son wanted to marry, suffer somewhat from 
being telescoped. You cannot tear the heart out of a 
situation without doing the situation a certain amount 


THE 
ROCKLITZ 


By GEORGE PREEDY 


Now Ready 362 pages 7s. 6d. net 


The Coat of Many 


Colours 
By “ EPHESIAN ” 
(C. E. Bechhofer Roberts) 
7s. 6d. net 
“Tt says much for Mr. Bechhofer Robert’s 
narrative power that, having taken a story 
known to everyone, and having divested its 
characters of every shred of romance, he 


still manages to make a thrilling novel out 
of his material. The story grips the reader 
by its narrative force.” —Times. 


Beyond the Swamps 
By ROBERT TARNACRE 
7s. 6d. net 
“A phantasy as full blooded and enter- 
taining as any ‘thriller.’ It is robust as 
well as delicately wrought, and the style is 


strong, vigorous, and simple.”—Evening 
News. 


Don Juan’s Daughters 
By IRENE FORBES-MOSSE 


With an introduction by VERNON LEE 
7s. 6d. net 
“ This original and altogether captivating 
book has qualities of wit and fancy and 
feeling which are only rarely to be found in 
combination. It is a thing of beauty and a 
joy to read ; the swiftness, the imagery, the 
allusive and sparkling colour of the language 
are like very little else in contemporary 
German fiction.”—The Times. 
“Cannot be praised too highly.” —Morning 
Post. 
“ A fine and original book . . . of a quality 
distinctly rare and modern.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. 
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of damage. But these are small defects compared with 
Miss Ashton’s merits, the flexibility and impartiality 
of her mind, her good sense and sound judgment, her 
determination to let life speak through her, not to 
dictate to it, the care and consideration which she 
extends to her less interesting and rewarding 
characters. Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, commending 
a competitor in an egg-and-spoon race, enthusiastic- 
ally exclaimed: ‘‘ She carried a beautiful egg.’’ 
What a fine shade of critical appreciation the word 
beautiful’? implies! And _ similarly, when Miss 
Ashton makes Doctor Serocold annoyed because his 
colleague Jevons is to be present at the operation, 
reflect that ‘‘ At any rate, he gives a decent 
anesthetic,’’ we are delighted by the professional 
ring of the words. 

‘Murder Yet to Come’ contains some very good 
thrills. How did the piece of the murdered man’s 
spectacles get into the ink-pot? What was the 
meaning of Linda’s losses of memory? Why did she 
walk along the narrow ledge? The dénouement pro- 
vides one last surprise, skilful and horrible, by which 
the villain is hoist with his own petard. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Mr. Lloyd George: A Study. By Sir Charles Mallet. 
Benn. gs. 


SIR CHARLES MALLET, a former Liberal M.P. and for . 


a short time a junior member of a Liberal Administration, 
was once an admirer of Mr. Lloyd George, but the charmer 
has long ceased to charm, and Sir Charles has written a 
book which in the main is a sustained essay in disparage- 
ment of its subject. Although this book claims to be a 
political record without ‘‘ fear or favour,”’ only one chapter 
is devoted to that period of Mr. Lloyd George’s activities of 
which its author approves, while the rest, with occasional 
qualified praise, is a long and carefully documented indict- 
ment of Mr. Lloyd George from the standpoint of those 
Liberals who have never forgiven him for displacing Mr. 
Asquith in the Premiership in 1916. At a time when Lord 
Grey has revived and fanned the flames of Liberal dis- 
sension, this book should provide some useful missiles for 
the Liberal Adullamites. Sir Charles Mallet criticizes Mr. 
Lloyd George’s record as a war leader and a peace maker, 
while the famous Fund and the Liberal Unemployment 
policy at the last election are also censured. If the book 
is symptomatic of the feelings existing in the Liberal 
Council, the prospects of Liberal Unity under Mr. Lloyd 
George’s leadership would seem to be extremely remote. 


The Old Cottages and Farm-Houses of Norfolk. By 
Claude J. W. Messent. Norwich: Hunt. tos. 


ANY book on the old cottages of England must appeal 
to a wide public. This is especially so to-day since their 
value has sprung into more than usual prominence by the 
threat of gradual annihilation, and the efforts made for their 
preservation. England boasts a greater variety than any 
other country in the world; every county seems to have 
its own characteristic, dependent so largely upon local; 
material. The cottages of Norfolk have grown up under 
their own tradition, one that embraces a variety of 
materials in itself. The author of ‘ The Old Cottages and 
Farm-Houses of Norfolk ’ is not only an enthusiast of his 
subject, but has great knowledge of it. It is a pity that 
more quality could not have been introduced into the draw- 
ings, since these are the mainstay of the book. 


The Secrets of a Showman. 
Heinemann. 5s. 


WHEN Mr. Cochran wrote this lively volume of 
recollections in 1925, immediately after his bankruptcy, he 
expressed the modest hope that the success of his work 
would earn him ‘‘ the humble ante ”’ with which he might 
try fortune once again. No man but a blockhead, as Dr. 
Johnson said, ever writes except for money. We trust that 


the book has served its purpose so far as Mr. Cochran is 
concerned. 


By Charles Cochran. 


THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for February opens with a free fantasia 
by Mr. Sickert on the Italian exhibition with much of his 
wonted sparkle. Mr. Hugh Walpole descries a return tg 
Victorian furniture and ideals among those who but lately 
were Bright Young People. Mr. Welby pursues his theme 
that the asset of Conservatism might be Mr. Baldwin, 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell gives a childish reminiscence—not his 
own. Dr. Leipoldt examines some popular theories of 
the origin of cancer; Mr. B. I. Evans tells the story of the 
rise of modern Journalism but does not mention the pioneer 
of halfpenny journals—the Echo. Mr. Hallett gives some 
account of ‘ The Poets of Soviet Russia’; and we are 
shown a German view of the English Socialist experiment. 
Miss West is among the book reviewers. 


The Nineteenth has a varied list of papers. Prof. F, A, 
Wright tells the familiar story of Hroswitha’s plays, Mr, 
F. M. Stawell has an essay on the flux of Time in modern 
novels, and Miss Mulliner writes on women teachers in 
modern education. There is a lively account of the revolt 
of Belgium from Dutch rule in 1830, and an excellent 
summary of what is known about prehistoric mining, 
Authoritative papers on ‘ The Three-Party System ’ (not 
likely to last), on Coal Production, on the Russo-Chinese 
dispute about the Chinese-Eastern Railway (by its late 
Director-General), on Sea Power, on Canada and the 
Canadian outlook, on Motor Transport Overseas, and on 


Commercial vegetable growing, are among the general 
contributions. 


The London Mercury has Editorial Notes on Signor 
Mussolini and the Arts, the Preservation of England, and 
on Sir L. Weaver. The verse is from Messrs. T. Thornley, 
G. R. Hamilton and Miss Wellesley. Mr. W. Bliss has a full 
and appreciative study of the poetry of John Freeman, with 
adequate quotations, and Mr. R. Byron shows the con- 
nexion between the Mistra paintings and the work of 


. El Greco, counting this as the climax of Byzantine Art. 


Two sketches by Mr. R. Watkins and Mr. H. R. Wakefield 
are faintly amusing. Mr. Hannay reviews the Italian 
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‘bition with enthusiasm tempered with knowledge, 
Seeoor Earp reviews recent works on the Classics. 


Life and Letters is an unusually good number. Mr. K. 
contributes some valuable notes on neglected aspects 
of the Italian Exhibition. Mr. C. Connolly examines some 
aspects of modern fiction and adds some notable “ frag- 
ments.” Mr. S. C. Roberts fixes the date of ‘Dr. Watson’s 
marriage as June, 1887. Mr. W. K. Fleming has some 
excellent criticism in his ‘ Puritanism and the Seventeenth 
Century ’ of Professor Grierson’s book. Mr. J. Rothenstein 
writes of Walter Rathenau, and Mr. MacCarthy as one 
of the crowd at Burlington House tells us to dw as he does 
and enjoy what we really like. 


Blackwood reopens the mystery of Edgar Allen Poe’s 
supposed visit to Paris in a paper by Mr. R. S. Garnett 
fixing possible dates but leaving the question open. Mr. 
Luard gives a good description of the destruction caused 
by two heavy seas on the Albemarle, Mr. L. Whibley 
recounts the undergraduate career of Thomas Gray at 
Peterhouse, and there are other stories and sketches of 
equal importance. 

Cornhill contains some reminiscences of Oscar Wilde by 
a youthful admirer in his family circle, an unpublished 
letter by James Hogg, a fantasy by Mr. Amery, ‘ The Last 
Voyage of Odysseus,’ a retrospect by a skilled workman, 
‘Some Things I have Helped to Make,’ by Mr. W. F. 
Watson, and some short stories by Mr. F. S. Smythe, Mr. 
F. H. Dorset, and Major Crowdy. 


The English Review has its usual ‘ Notes from Paris,’ of 
continued interest; a fierce attack on the Free State 
apropos of its intention to float a loan in England; a dis- 
cussion of the position of Zionists and Arabs from the 
Arab point of view; an account of Baron Wrangel; a 
rather good parody of Mr. F. H. supposed'to be writing on 
Lewis Carroll; and some other occasional pieces and 
fiction. A good number. 


The Collector opens with an account of some fine 
eighteenth-century walnut furniture in Mr. W. J. Holt’s 
collection. Mr. Collins Baker writes on ‘ The Italian 
Exhibition ’ paintings, and Mr. Rackham on the Majolica 
shown there. Dr. Eckhardt continues his account of the 
Figdor collection with some fine cabinets; the Sloane- 
Stanley collection of Stuart relics is very fully illustrated ; 
and Mr. Hinks writes on the Lansdowne Marbles shortly 
to be sold. A Constable—‘ The Rainbow, Hampstead 
Heath ’—is reproduced in colour. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 412 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, February 13) 


“Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies? ’’ 

Rejected Addresses 
ARMED WITH NO POISONOUS STING, AND VERY PLAINLY DREST, 
I DASH ABOUT YOUR ROOMS AND BUZZ IT WITH THE BEST. 


. Halve that which in the witches’ cauldron burst. 
Next, this curtail wherewith we quench our thirst. 
Procris with such a dart her husband slew. 
His brother’s pride, and naughty heart, he knew. 
See on my seers the irate prophet fall! 

Behead a coin much talked of still in Gaul. 

restless evil, full of deadly bane.” 

If this thou knowst not, count thy knowledge vain. 
Of them and of their land sang Lady Nairne. 
Thus can this Light be solved by any bairn 


Solution of Acrostic No. 410 
° N1 1 Can, a drinking-mug. 
g I¢ 


28 


ugeni A2 2 Eugenia, well-born. 
ecromanc Y 
kimming S 
other-in-la W 

blivi On 


Acrostic No. 410.—The winner is Mr. H. M. Vaughan, 
32 Victoria Street, Tenby, who has selected as his prize ‘ The 
Coloured Countries,’ by Alec Waugh, published by Chapman 


THE MOST-TALKED-OF NOVEL 
OF THE SEASON 


VILE BODIES 


By EVELYN WAUGH 
FOURTH IMPRESSION 


JUST PUBLISHED 


DEGENERATE 
OXFORD? 


A S of Modern University Life. 

TERENCE G B. Lan 
Hertford " > net. theme of this 
book is a defence of Oxford against its critics, while 


CHAPMAN & HALL LTD 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1830 


and Hall and reviewed by us on January 25 under the title 


NEW CATALOGUES 


We have issued this year, or will shortly 

be issuing, the following Catalogues. They 

will be sent post free to any address on 
receipt of a postcard. 


No. 340. Second-hand and New Scientific 
Books and Publications of Learned 
Societies, including a section of Por- 
traits of Scientists and a list of the 
Scientific Publications of W. Heffer & 
Sons, Ltd. IIo pp. 

No. 341. Second-hand Books, Classics, 
History, Literature, Art, etc., including 
the Libraries of the late H. V. MACH- 
NAGHTEN, some time Vice-Provost of 
Eton College, and R. D. HICKS, joint 
editor with F. SUSEMIHL of 
‘ Aristotles Politics,’ Books, I-V. 90 pp. 

No. 342. Sanskrit and Pali Literature and 
Eastern Religion and Folk-Lore. 66 pp. 

A Selected List of Important Books in new 
condition offered at greatly / reduced 
prices. 24 pp. 

In Preparation. 


Foreign Literature. 

Miscellaneous Second-hand Books. 

Publications of W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 

The above are typical of the regular catalogues we send out post 

Jour name and address, together with the subjects you are interested 
in, and we will send you catalogues regularly. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Cambridge, ENGLAND 


Booksellers and Publishers 


Telephone 862. Telegrams and Cables: Heffer, Cambridge. 
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‘The Imperishable Moment.’ Thirty-three other competitors 
chose this book, thirty-one named ‘ All Our Yesterdays,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correctr.—Armadale, Aron, Barberry, Boskerris, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, Carlton, Miss Carter, Chip, Clam, Coque, 
J. R. Cripps, Fossil, Gay, Mrs. Greene, H, C. M., James, Jop, 
John Lennie, Mrs. Lole, Margaret, J. F. Maxwell, Met, George 
W. Miller, Mrs. Milne, N. O, Sellam, Peter, Quis, Shorwell, 
Sisyphus, St. Ives, Sydney, The Chantry, Thora, Tyro, C. J. 
Warden, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yelsom. 

One Licht Wronc.—A. E., Bargee, E. Barrett, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Boote, Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, Ceyx, Chailey, 
J. Chambers, John Coope, Dhualt, D. L., Ursula D’Ot, 
M. East, C. W. S. Ellis, Falcon, D. L. Haldane-Porter, Iago, 
Jeff, Madge, Martha, K. Moloney, H. de R. a F. M. 
Petty, Rho Kappa, Robin, Stucco, P. D. Turner, Willoughby, 
wW; -P. j. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Bolo, Mrs. J. Butler, Mrs. Alice Crooke, 
Maud Crowther, Dodo, Dolmar, Reginald P. Eccles, Farsdon, 
G. M. Fowler, L. W. Horton, Lilian, M. I. R., W. D. Murray, 
Miss Moore, Lady Mottram, Margaret Owen, Polamar, Spyella, 
Twyford, M. C. S. Scott, Mrs. Waddell, Zyk. All others more. 

For Light 8 Scummings is accepted, and for Light 14 
Swaggerer. Light 6 baffled 40 solvers; Light 8, 27; Lights 9 
and 12, 5; Lights 2 and 4, 4; Light 13, 2; Lights 10 and 
14, 1 


Acrostic No. 409.—Correct: M. C. S. Scott. One Licut 
Wronc: K. Moloney. 

Cuattey.—Card arrived too late. 

Joun Coorze.—Your solution of No. 407 did not reach us. 


Joun Lenniz.—Many thanks. Please give yourself no more 
trouble in the matter. 


NOTES FOR COLLECTORS 


F the race of patrons—i.e., those who buy the work of 

living artists—I have met but few. Any painter must 

regard them as the salt of the earth, but I know them 
so little that they seem like the gods—dim and distant. 
Collectors are more numerous and they are picturesquely 
human—so simple yet so businesslike—their motives so 
oddly composite. 

In the last resort it is doubtless the Englishman’s love 
of a gamble which is the seed from which the collector 
blossoms; the true collector would rather collect at a loss 
than not collect at all. I remember a stout Yorkshireman 
issuing from the Salle des Jeux of a continental Casino. 
Filling his lungs rather amply with the sea air, he observed 
to his companion : ‘‘ Well, that’s that; still, it was interesting 
and you have to learn from experience.”” 1 have often 
heard collectors (who like nothing better than to tell an 
artist how clever they are) confessing to early errors of 
the crassest kind in a like spirit of good-humoured tolerance. 
They were good gamblers. At the same time it is not the 
devotee of roulette who is the closest in spirit to the 
collector. ‘* What I say of racing is that it improves the 
breed of horses and brings people together as would not 
otherwise meet.’? Similarly the collector feels that he is 
paying money to improve the Arts. When one of the 
works of an eighteenth-century artist in whom he has 
long invested reaches at last a top price, he tells you, 
gazing sentimentally at the cheque, that that is nothing: 
what pleases him is that So-and-so, whom he has been 
backing so long, has at last ‘‘ comé into his own.”’ 


* 


A delightful phrase from him. But he really pictures 
the artist’s ghost looking down with pride on the tribute 
of the auction room, as of all tributes the one most flatter- 
ing to his genius. Nor do I deny that there are some 
artists (like my famous friend S.) in regard to whom he is 
not entirely wrong, but then had he not been entangled in 
painting in his youth S. might have proved to have in him 
the makings of a collector. Still is his studio cumbered with 
things he picked up for a few half crowns and which he 
assures me are very valuable, He is more proud of his 
flair in this respect than of being a great artist: one 
half of his mind accepting the standards of the collector. 

For the conviction of the collector that price is the 
ultimate test of a picture’s merit is what marks him as 
collector as against the connoisseur who may conceivably 
be heterodox in his views. I once rallied a friend of mine 
(who was regarded as something of an expert in attributions) 
on his importance in the great world. ‘‘ Millionaires,’ I 
said, ‘‘ must tremble at your nod.’”’ ‘* My dear fellow,”’ he 
answered,”’ if you knew how much it is the other way—the 


wealth wields so ubiquitous, that I have come to realize that 
it is as much as my life is worth to open my mouth,” 
‘* So happy low lie down.” 

But if he was not always pressed to give his views | 
am sure that —— was always welcome as a listener, For 
collecting is like racing in that it does “ bring 
together who would not otherwise meet ’’ and the staryj 
artist, if he have a number of acquaintances among 
collectors, may generally, when “‘ on his beam ends,” be 
dined and wined by a generous host if he will agree to guess 
‘“* how much I paid for this in 1902 ”’ and hear what it js 
worth to-day. Nor, if he agrees thus to listen, will that 
host fail generously to acknowledge that there may be 
something in modern art though he himself does not under. 
stand it. He would give something indeed to know, has 
— wondered whether this sort of thing is going up as 
a rule. 


* 


And yet there is an excellent case to be made out for 
collecting old painting rather than new, for old painting 
really does ripen, drawing together into a finer and more 
subtle film of paint, becoming a more baffling mystery in 
regard to the processes of its making. Moreover, if you 
regard rooms as places to live in and not a storehouses, 
old pictures are in a rather larger average of cases suited 
to the rooms they hang in. It is not sufficiently con. 
sidered by those who urge painting to be up to date at all 
costs that at any given moment the great majority of 
dwelling places must be ‘ period houses ’’—though not 
necessarily of a good period—and this was until recently 
particularly the case with the houses of people sufficiently 
well-to-do to buy pictures and objects of art: it is a fact 
that must have made strongly for artistic conservatism. 

The closing of so many mansions and the general ten. 
dency of the wealthy classes to move into smaller and fre. 
quently new premises is what has mainly made possible the 
success of a certain number of modern painters in the collect. 
ing world. There were some picture buyers who liked their 
pictures to suit their rooms. But if this has made possible 
a restricted vogue for modernity it has not had the smallest 
adverse effect on the prices of old pictures, which tend to 
rise and still to go on rising. I confess I sometimes wonder 
how long this will be the case with the English eighteenth. 
century portrait painters, the decorative suitability of which 
is so limited and by the trend of architectural development 
so definitely declining. That they should still command such 
good prices—as compared say with Hogarth, whose artistic 
prestige is now surely higher in well informed circles—is a 
curious demonstration that rarity by no means makes at 
first, though it probably does ultimately, for high prices. 
There are few Hogarths that can come into the market 
compared with the immense supply of Hoppners, Raeburns, 
Romneys and the like, and there are proportionately few 
persons commercially interested in booming him—a con- 
sideration which may well be effective for a century or so 
after an artist’s death. 

After the vogue of the eighteenth-century portraitists, the 
disproportionate amount of money spent on etchings is the 
point at which ‘‘ the market ” least agrees with the more 
enlightened crihtical opinion. 


W. B. 


sums concerned in these matters are so large, the power 


The Foyle Art Gallery 


Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., announce their new Gallery 
is now open. The Inaugural Exhibition devoted to the 
PAINTINGS OF FRANK E. BERESFORD 
CONTINUES UNTIL FEBRUARY 2and 
Please note that the Gallery will be open daily 
(Sundays excepted) from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Also 
that there will be no charge for admission 
for the catalogue. 
COME AND DISCOVER THE “ Coming Men.” 


FOYLES for BOOKS 
PRINTS and PICTURES 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
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LEGGATT 


Oil Painting by G. P. PANNINI 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET 


LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: Regent 0372 


THE 
MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(Studios) 
Telephone: Temple Bar 3932. Telegrams: Museumgal 


53 SHORTS GARDENS, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


& 


HOGARTH 


The Museum Galleries have pleasure in announcing that they will 
have ready very shortly the ‘Prospectus Illustrated of Hogarth’s 
Famous Series, ‘‘ THE RAKE’S PROGRESS” and ‘‘ THE 
ELECTION,” consisting of twelve engraved plates in Stipple, the 
impressions from which are to be in Colour. Mr. E. Jackson Stodart 
has been engaged on the work for the last three years, and it is not 
expected that the series will be completed until 1935. The impressions 
from the first plate will be issued to Subscribers during March next. 
The series being very rapidly subscribed, you are advised to send for 
the Illustrated Prospectus now, which will be sent you on application. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


URING the past ten days renewed interest has 
D:= paid to the shares of companies exploiting 

the Northern Rhodesia copper fields. These 
fields possess great mineral wealth, and powerful 
groups who are interested in the opening up of these 
copper deposits have provided considerable sums for 
their development. At the same time, the market in 
the shares appears particularly dangerous. In view 
of the strength of the sponsors of the field, the majority 
of shares are held in large blocks in strong hands, 
with the result that the floating supply in the market 
is believed to be very small. This lends itself to 
violent market fluctuations, in consequence of which 
share values move in a spectacular way. To quote 
one example—Rhodesia Congo Border shares rose 
from £8 5s. to over £13 in three days. It will be 
two or three years before the mines on this field 
reach the producing stage and we are able to judge 
from actual results achieved their real worth on a 
dividend-paying basis. Meanwhile, the field has been 
given a market capitalization running into large 
figures. Mining history has taught us that no matter 
how rich a field may be there are always companies 
which prove disappointing, and at the present stage 
it is difficult to say which of the Rhodesian copper 
companies will prove the disappointments, and, further, 
if those that live up to expectations will justify the 
high prices at which their shares are already 
standing. In these circumstances, anyone purchasing 
the shares must realize that they are indulging in 
a dangerous speculation, and the utmost caution should 
be exercised. A reasonably safe way of acquiring an 
interest in this field, without incurring the speculative 
risk of a direct purchase of any of the shares con- 
cerned, would be to purchase the shares of 
the British South Africa Company (‘‘ Chartered ’’), 
which has not only a direct share interest in some of 
these companies but will also receive a royalty on 
outputs. Even here, at present prices, the yield is 
small, and buyers must be prepared for price fluctua- 
tions from time to time. 


SHROPSHIRE, WORCESTERSHIRE POWER CO. 


As regular readers of these notes will realize, 
I have a high opinion of the shares of first-class 
electric supply companies, which I consider eminently 
suitable for permanent investment purposes. Recently, 
the Shropshire, Worcestershire and Staffordshire 
Electric Power Company increased their issue of 
6 per cent. cumulative preference shares to £1,200,000 
by placing a further 350,000 shares, which will rank 
pari passu with the issued preference. These new 
shares can be purchased at 22s., free of stamp, and 
will receive a full six months’ dividend on March 31, 
at which price they show a yield of about 54 per cent., 
and present a thoroughly sound counter for permanent 
investment purposes. 


FREDERICK HOTELS 


A generous yield is shown by the ordinary shares 
of Frederick Hotels Limited, which have a nominal 
value of 7s. 6d. Careful scrutiny of the past figures 
of this company prompts me to suggest that, in their 
class, these shares possess decided attractions. The 
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company, in addition to owning the Hotel 
Central and the Hotel Russell in London, also* owng 
hotels at Harrogate, Folkestone, Bexhill, Whitby and 
Dover. The ordinary shares have received 15 per cenp 
in dividends for the past five years. Although 9p 
the published net profits dividends are distributed on 
a generous basis, it must not be forgotten that net 
profits are struck after allowing for all expenses anq 
interest on debentures, and there is also a sum, which 
is generally between £40,000 and £50,000 a year 
spent on repairs and renewals annually. ‘This 
sum is believed to be ample to keep the hotels jp 
good repair and up-to-date. Although it is not s 
gested that there is much scope for profits or dividen 
to be increased very much further, the yield at the 
present price is a generous one, in the neighbourhood 
of g per cent. According to the last balance sheet, 
the amount of surplus assets that would be available 
for the ordinary shares in the event of a winding- 
is equivalent to 14s. 9d. per share; taking the balance 
sheet valuation of the company’s properties, the 
present value of these is believed to be more than 
double the figure at which they stand in the company’s 
books, which indicates the high potential break-up 
value of these ordinary shares. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES 


The Report of the San Francisco Mines of Mexico 
for the year ended September 30 last denotes a sub- 
stantial increase in the net profit at £333,588, which 
compares with £283,130 for the previous year. 
Shareholders received 3s. gd. in dividends, which is 
the same scale as the previous year. Unfortunately, 
shareholders must realize that for the year ending 
September 30 next there is every probability of profits 
being materially reduced, in view of the substantial 
falls that have occurred during the recent months in 
the prices of lead, silver and zinc, which are produced 
from this company’s mines. This is the explanation 
for the depreciation in the price of San Francisco 
shares. The mine is a good one; its management is 
first class, and those prepared to take the risk involved 
should, in my opinion, retain their shares and hope 
for an improvement in the metal market, which would 
prove so beneficial to this company. 


EWART AND SON 


The recently issued Report of Ewart and Son 
Limited, copper roofing contractors, sheet metal 
workers, ventilating, sanitary, heating and general 
engineers, and manufacturers of geysers and gas- 
water heaters, makes satisfactory reading for share- 
holders. The issued capital of this company consists 
of 201,400 16 per cent. cumulative preference shares 
of 10s. each, and 317,478 ordinary shares of 5s. each. 
For the past five years these ordinary shares have 
received 41 per cent., less tax, in dividends, the net 
profit for 1929 amounting to £58,828, which compares 
with £50,847 for the previous year, the amount earned 
on the ordinary shares in 1929 being slightly over 
53% per cent. At their present price these Ewart 


ordinary shares appear, in their class, a satisfactory 
holding. 


COMPANY MEETING 


In this issue will be found a report of the meeting 
of Phillips’ Rubber Soles, Ltd. 


TAuRuUS 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Coo, tetat Funds txcood £37,466,700. Total lancome Exceeds £10,775,800 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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A HOME SAFE 
bound like a book, light, yet strong enough 
to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
a pocket or handbag, should meet a need | 
which many a parent knows. This may now 
be had, without charge, at any branch of 
the Westminster Bank. Interest is given | 
on every 10s. paid in, and full details 

of the scheme may be had on 

asking at the counter of 
any branch office 


Founded over 200 years ago 


All Classes of 
Insurance Transacted 


Claims paid exceed £62,000,000 
Head Office: 


1 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 
Marine Dept. : 157 Leadenball St., E.C.3 


{pplications for Agencies invited 


Company Meeting 
PHILLIPS RUBBER SOLES, LTD. 


The Third Ordi General Meeting of Phillips Rubber 
Soles, Ltd., was Lanes Thursday last at Winchester House, 
E.C. 

Mr. Walter W. Phillips, who presided, moved the adoption 
of the report and accounts for the year ended November 30, 1929, 
and said that the net profit for the year was £115,107. That 
was about £8,000 below the profit for the previous year, but 
the directors believed that but for the exceptionally dry weather 
which prevailed from January onwards the net profit would 
have been at least equal to that of the previous year. The 
figure approximated very closely to the average net profit shown 
in the prospectus when the company was formed three years 
ago, namely, £116,850. That indicated a sound and steady 
business. After adding the amount brought forward from the 
previous year, and deducting income-tax, preference dividend 
for the year and interim dividend of 5 per cent. paid on the 
ordinary shares, there was a balance available of £80,425. 

The chairman then briefly dealt with the items in the balance 
sheet and explained that the directors had arranged to convert 
the £150,000 holding in 5 per cent. War Loan into an equal 
amount of 5 per cent. Conversion Loan, and, referring to the 
appropriation account, he stated that the directors recommended 
writing off the balance of preliminary expenses, £8,610, writing 
£1,388 off 5 per cent. War Loan Investment to reduce it 
to par value, and writing £10,425 off patents and designs, 
placing to general reserve a sum of £10,000 and paying a 
final dividend of 10 per cent. making 15 per cent. for the 
year on the ordinary shares, which required £36,000. That 
would leave a balance to carry forward of £14,002, an increase 
of approximately £3,500 as compared with the previous year. 
The balance of net profit after providing for all dividends on 
preference shares was equal to 27 per cent. on the ordinary 
share capital. 

During the three years since the incorporation of the com- 
pany the general position had been strengthened by allocation 
to reserves, etc., of over £100,000—without including the 
416,000 raw materials reserve—which he felt would be 
regarded as a very satisfactory record for the three years. 

Trade during the past year had been rather difficult. The 
abnormally dry weather had been their greatest hindrance, but 
the state of trade in the country generally and the large amount 
of unemployment had reacted on the buying capacity of the 
public. Taking those conditions into account, their results 
were very satisfactory. There had been a slight increase in 
competition but that acted as a tonic to the board, and sharp- 
ened their wits. They believed in the old adage, ‘* Quality 
Tells,” and that the superlative quality of ‘‘ Phillips’ pro- 
ductions would enable them to maintain and increase their 
trade against all competition. The company’s product ‘‘ Durata ”’ 
had made substantial headway during the past year and had 
won golden opinions for its excellence and reliability. Never- 
theless, he was convinced that for health, comfort and 
durability the ideal combination for the public to wear was 
leather-soled shoes with Phillips rubber soles and _ heels 
attached. 

Mr. Arthur Whittaker had retired from fhis position of 
managing director at the termination of his period of service, 
and Messrs. A. J. Drywood and J. Cunningham had been 
appointed joint managing directors fin his place. He thanked 
Mr. Whittaker for his efforts to promote the success of the 
company and stated that he had the fullest confidence that 
the company would also be well served by the gentlemen who 


- had succeeded him. 


As regarded the trade outlook, shareholders would no doubt 
appreciate that the profitable results of the company’s business 
were linked up with the general state of trade and employment 
in the country, but the directors were optimistic that, if this 
was reasonably satisfactory, the turnover and profits during the 
current year would be at least equal to those of the past year. 
So far only ten weeks of the financial year had passed, but 
during that period their aggregate sales had shown a slight 
increase over those of the corresponding period of the previous 
year. He could assure the shareholders that everything would 
be done by the directors and staff with a view to making 1930 
a very successful and profitable year. 

Mr. John Cunningham, in seconding the resolution, referred 
to the “ Phillips Employees’ Benefit Trust’ and stated that 
that had been established through the generosity of the chair- 
man, Mr. W. W. Phillips, without any cost whatever to the 
shareholders, and that it consisted of investments of a present 
market value of about £40,000, largely in shares of the com- 
pany. 

The fund would meet a real want for pensions and other 
benevolent purposes, and it would become increasingly useful 
as time went on. He wished to take this opportunity of 
publicly expressing the great appreciation and thanks of the 
other directors, as well as the staff and employees, to the 
chairman for his generous action, and he (the speaker) was 
sure that all shareholders would wish to join in this 
expression of thanks. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a 


final dividend of 10 per cent. was declared on the ordinary 
shares. 
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Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
i Phone 2523 


~ Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. 
‘Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ”’ paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


EAL HARRIS and LEWIS TWEEDS. Any length 
cut. Patterns free. James Street Tweed Depot, 
138 Stornoway, Scotland. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
2nd speedily typed by experienced operators. 
Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


ESTIMONIALS DUPLICATED. Prices per testimonal, 

50 copies 2s. 6d., 100 copies 4s. Accuracy and prompti- 

tude. Literary work. Miss Nancy McFarlane (4). 44 
Elderton Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Art Exhibition 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERIES 
7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
Paintings by E. M. NELSON 
Exhibition open till February 28, 10-5. Saturdays, 10-1 


Education 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION: Uplands 

School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Two open scholarships of 

410 a year will be offered on the result of an examination 
to be held on May 6, to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 
31, 1930. The Council will give, if necessary, additional grants 
of the value of £30 to £40 a year. Entries before March 31. 
Apply to Head Mistress. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE.—Five Entrance Scholarships are 

open for competition for September 1930, to girls between 

the ages of 12 and 15; value £90 to £50. Latest date 
for returning Entry Forms, March 15. Full particulars may be 
obtained from Headmistress’s Secretary. 


FOR THE PRESS 


It is not a matter of “ inspiration,” or even education. If you can use a 
pen with intelligence you can know the delight of seeing your own work 
in print. The L.C.A. HOME STUDY IN JOURNALISM, ARTICLE and 
STORY WRITING teaches you just what Editors want and how to write it, 
L.C.A. pupils everywhere are making good incomes in spare time. The 
moderate fees are therefore a sound investment. Write to-day for FREE 
GUIDE “R.A.” LONDON COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP, 
(Dept. R.A.), 37 Albemarle Street, W.1 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 8 .2.1930 
Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Foulis Noel Douglas 
Arrowsmith Gyldendal Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Harper Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harrap Putnam’s 
Benn Heinemann Richards Press 
Bles Herbert Jenkins Routledge 
Brentano’s odder & Stoughton Sampson Low 
Burns & Oates ge Scribner’s 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Sheed & Ward 

en Sanderson Pat ‘ 
Collins egan Pau tan au 
Crosby Lockwood Knopf The ‘Bodley Head 
De: Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
Duckworth ns Victor Gollancz 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose Ward, Lock 

Marrot Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 
Faber & Faber Murray ishart 


Dar- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —qug 


8 February 1930 
Shipping 


Pp & O. & BRITISH INDIA « 

MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M | 


requent Saili from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., ete., etc. 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets 
P. & O., Orient and New 
Addresses for all Passenger Business, P. & O. house 14 
Street, London, S.W.1 or City Booking Office, P. & O. 130 
E.C.3; for Freight or General Business, 
P. & O. and B.I 


° 122 Leadenhall Street, London, 
B.I. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 1223 Leadenhall Street, 


==) 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


FARLY SPRING 
BOOK NUMBER 


ON SALE 


FEBRUARY 


PRICE SIXPENCE 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARIAN & BOOKLOVER 


F you are interested in the scarce publications of the Learned 
Societies, books on Travel, Colonial Topography, miscel- 
laneous works on Arabia, Persia, India, Far East, Australia, 
New Zealand, Polynesia, books on Ethnology and Anthropo- 
logy, etc., write for our latest Catalogue (N.S. No. 2) just issued. 


WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD. (Rare Book Dept.) 
Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4. 
*Phone: Central 5822. 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. 
Please state wants; we offer the following 
special cheap lots :— 


Eden Phillpotts’s A Human Boy’s Diary. First Edition. As 
new, with dust wrapper. 3s. 1924. 

Eudocia. A Comedy. Royal first edition as new. 1921. 
With dust wrapper. 3s. 

Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis. 12s 6d. 

Contemporary Personalities by the Earl of Birkenhead. 8s 6d. 


Published 21s. 
Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 
Published 42s. 


Marvels of the Universe. 21s. 

Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £65 5s. 

English Stained Glass by Herbert Read. 60s. Published 
45 5s. 

John Constable the Painter by E. V. Lucas. 35s. Published 
63s. 
Rembrandt Religious Legends. Only 100 sets published. £5 5s. 
Published 25 guineas. 7 
Water Colours of Turner, Cox and De Wint. 25s. Published 
42s. 

Carmen by Prosper Merimee. Coloured illustrations by Rene 

Bull. 18s. . 

Robes of Thespis. Costume Designs by Modern Artists. 42s. 
Published £8 8s. 

Dickens’s Christmas Stories. 7s. Published 12s. 

Ditchfield. The Cottages and Village Life of Rural England. 
14s. Published 26s. 


Flagellation and the Flagellants. 11s. 
Waite’s New Encyclopedia af Freemasonry. 2 vols. 25s. 


Published 42s. 
Old Glass. European and American. 22s. Published 42s. 
6 vols, 2. 


Chas. Lamb, Life, Letters and Writings of, 

Published 63s. 
Nevill’s Night Life London and Paris. 7s. 6d. Published 16s. 
All above are well illustrated and quite new. A large list 
of similar items (No. 431), post free on application to— 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 AND 16 JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Published by the Proprietors, Tuk Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Te! 


ne: Temple Bar 3157, two lines), in the Parish of 


St. Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert Reiacu, Lrp., 43 Belvedere d, S.E.1; Saturday, February 8, q 
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